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of 
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TO FELLOW-UNIVERSALISTS IN AMERICA: 


On this, the third Thanksgiving Day since the end of World War II, it 
is evident that unceasing labors and great sacrifices are still required of us 
to win the peace. 


We of America hold a unique position and have a distinctive contribu- 
tion to make in this task. 


We are blessed with vast resources and great creative powers, and are 
become the well-spring of material aid to a starving world. 


We are blessed with freedom and a way of life that seeks to uphold the 
dignity and worth of the individual. 


THEREFORE, be it proclaimed to all men, that in thankful recognition 
of our blessings, we of the Universalist faith will continue to join in every 
good endeavor toward establishing peace in the world; that we will continue 
our aid to those in need regardless of their race, nationality, creed or polit- 
ical conviction, and in all our works will uphold the dignity and sacred worth 
of every human personality. 


TO THIS END, we urge our people to give sacrificially of themselves 
and their substance, in the spirit of thanksgiving. 


THE UNIVERSALIST SERVICE COMMITTE 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, Chairman 
Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, Director 
Signed, 


Cablon % U. Fisher 


Boston, Massachusetts 
November 15, 1947 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Thanksgiving Proclamation of the Universalist Service 
Committee reproduced on our cover calls us all to, “sacrificially 
give of ourselves and our substance,” to those in need. Remember 
the Displaced Children in Europe, who are being cared for by the 
Universalist Service Committee, in your thinking. 


@ 

Brainard F. Gibbons, minister of the Universalist Church in 
Wausau, Wisconsin and author of our Sidewalk Sermons, writes 
of a Lament for Thanksgiving. 

@ 


Rolland E. Wolfe, Universalist minister and educator, head of 
the Department of Biblical Studies at Western Reserve University 
gives an excellent and authentic Report on the Bible. 

@ 


Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director of the General Sunday 
School Association, announces the plan of action for Sunday 
Schools for 1948 in her article, An Adventure in Growth and 
Achievement. 

® . 

The following Universalists contributed to the stories of ac- 
complishment in Religious Education at Work: Clopha Page is 
herself one of that “group of interested people’’ of whom she 
writes. Margaret P. Williams, wife of Elgin’s church school super- 
intendent, is active in the parents’ group. Rev. Herbert O. Mc- 
Kenney is Universalist minister at Floral Park, Long Island. Lotta 
A. Hempel teaches a junior high school class in Swampscott's 
church school. Elizabeth W. Wyman, chairman of the Religious 
Fducaion Committee at Melrose, is a church school teacher and 

, mother of two little girls. ‘ 

J. Alden Brown was graduated from Tufts College School of 
Religion in June of this year. Mr. Brown's degree thesis was on 
The Social Application of Universalism. We wish that space would 
permit us to print the entire work for it is a permanent addition to 
our historical records. The text printed in this number is the sub- 
stance of the concluding chapter. 

@ 


Rev. William C. Kernan, who writes on Racial and Religious 
Hatred in the Church, is the Executive Director of the Institute for 
American Democracy. 

@ 

Otto H. Houser, Worldover Press correspondent, writes of the 
attitude in the Phillipines on race discrimination in Filipinos Set 
Example of Race Tolerance. 
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Thanksgiving Day, 1947 


N November 27, the people of the United 
States again will celebrate Thanksgiving Day. 
In spite of reaction, high prices, war talk, crime 
waves and our causes of justifiable anxiety, the 
people of the United States are a highly favored 
people and have reason to be thankful. There were 
| starving times in Plymouth and Jamestown but the 
hunters were able to bring in grouse and deer and 
the Indians sent presents of food for the first 
Thanksgiving Day in Plymouth in 1621. Ever since 
that day, the great fertile continent and the treas- 
ure filled sea have supplied our people abundantly. 
The little straggling settlements clinging desper- 
ately to the Atlantic shore and looking longingly 
back to the abundance of the old world have grown 
into a mighty nation. 


Is there any reason for thanksgiving this year 
greater than the fact that we are able now to go to 
the help of that desolate old world and that our 
people as a whole want to do it? 


We think that we are thankful as we bow before 
the Giver of All Good and recall our mercies and 
blessings but the stark, naked fact is that our 
thanksgiving has nothing like the depth and mean- 
ing to it that we find in the stories coming out of 
Europe and Asia through our relief channels. 
Carlton Fisher has told us what our own little 
contributions to the mighty relief problem have 
meant in cheer, hope, life to the recipients of food, 
clothing and medicine. 


“Care,” Broad Street, New York, N. Y., whose 
ten dollar food packages are going over in such 
volume to hungry nobles and beggars alike, pub- 
lished lately a letter from Karl Liko and family of 
Vienna, sent to Mr. and Mrs. David Lloyd of Al- 
exandria Va. It is typical of thousands. 


“It was great joy in our family,” he wrote, “for 
this dear gift. We were not able to understand how 
this great luck is given just to us. 


“Often when other families have got a packet 


from U.S. A., we said to us: Tt is not reach for us, 
because we don’t know anybody there.’ 


“And now this happy surprise. We don’t know 
how to render thanks. 


“There are good people in this world who help 
others whom they do not know. This gives back to 
us the belief in humanity, after all these sad years 
.... Our hearts are flying across the sea in thank- 
fulness.” 

The books of the Old Testament record many 
a day of thanksgiving. The Patriarchs, the Judges, 
the Kings built altars and offered thanks. Noah, it 
is recorded, had a thanksgiving day of his own to 
celebrate deliverance from the flood. The details of 
that ancient history may not be accurate but the 
tradition of thanksgiving cannot be doubted. 


When Governor Bradford appointed the first 
Thanksgiving Day at Plymouth, he had back of him 
the record of such an observance in England. The 
first official Thanksgiving Day in the motherland 
was appointed to give thanks for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, November 24, 1588. A service 
was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Queen Eliza- 
beth attended. Other special Thanksgiving Days 
in England have been appointed on occasions like 
the victories of Marlborough in 1702 and in 1704, 
the recovery of a king from illness, the sixtieth 
anniversary of Queen Victoria, the close of World 
War One and of World War Two. 


In the United States, all the Presidents have 
called for national observance annually since Pres- 
ident Lincoln issued a proclamation in 1864. Before 
1864, it was a matter for the states alone to decide 
and New York.state made it an annual observance 
in 1817. 

In Universalist churches, the Thanksgiving Day 
services are usually held on the Sunday preceding 
the holiday. Both in morning worship and in 
church school, the thought emphasized is thanks- 
giving to God and to all of God’s servants who have 
blessed and: ennobled mankind. 
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THE COMMUNION SERVICE 

A STRIKING fact emerging from the story of 

the General Assembly, recently held at St. 
Lawrence University, is this: two hundred people 
got up early on Sunday morning after a hard week 
and a late Saturday night affair and made their 
way down town to the village church to attend 
an 8:00 A.M. Communion Service. There was 
nothing spectular to draw them, the service in 
itself was most simple and yet they seemed glad 
to think that they had gone and reports from all 
kinds of people indicate that the service made a 
lasting impression upon their minds. That was 
Universalism at its best. Now this service like 
most Universalist Communion services was a com- 
memoration of the life and death of Jesus. There 
was nothing magical or mysterious about the tak- 
ing of the bread and the wine. Bread and wine 
are symbols of a farewell supper long ago where 
Jesus said simply remember me and what I have 
tried to teach you. The words used at Canton were: 
“And so in remembrance of Jesus and of all since 
his day who have sought to live the Christ-like 
life, let us eat of this bread.” “And so in remem- 
brance of Jesus and of all near and dear to us 
who have departed this life in faith and in trust, 
let us drink of this cup.” 


It is a queer interpretation of history that ar- 
gues that Universalists have no right to use the 
communion as an act of commemoration and ded- 
ication simply because for many centuries other 
Christians believed in the vicarious atonement. 
We might as well argue that the Reformers had no 
right to drop belief in the real presence of God in 
the Eucharist. 


Long ago, we Universalists pointed out the im- 
mortality of the belief that God had to be bought 
by the blood of Christ. Millions of Christians to- 
day agree. What then in logic, philosophy, theol- 
ogy or common sense forbids to rational Christians 
the use of a beautiful old rite so full of uplift and 
meaning? 


UNIVERSALISTS AT WORK 
The Maine holocaust brought to the fore the 
practical application of Universalism. We are 
proud of our Universalist ministers and laymen 
and women in Maine. 


A church turned into a canteen serving literally 
thousands of gallons of soup a day. Another having 
the appearance of a madhouse as people made sand- 
wiches by the thousands, collected clothes, distrib- 
uted blankets and made doughnuts. Ministers 
driving night and day carrying clothing and blank- 
ets, men and food through the stricken areas. The 
Red Cross workers upholding their American cre- 
ator’s, Clara Barton, creed of service, no matter 
where the need might be. 


Yes! Universalism and Universgalists at work 
shoulder to shoulder with their fellowmen. We are 
proud of our friends in Maine. 

C.A.W. 
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- watched by Universalists with interest as will be 


BEFORE WINTER COMES 


1 is reported that Owen D. Young late in Octo- 
ber remarked to a friend in New York, “I cannot 
understand why anybody in the fall would care 
to be anywhere except upon a farm in Van Hornes- 
ville, New York. Those who have seen that lovely 
part of New York state where Owen D. Young was 
born can understand his enthusiasm. The land 
rises in beautiful ridges from the famous Mohawk 
Valley and on the upper levels are the pastures, 
meadows, woodlands of some of the finest farms 


in the east. Beautiful little lakes, one of them 
near the old home of Fenimore Cooper, help to 
make this whole region, “a garden spot of the 


Lord.” Nor have people in other parts of the coun- | 
try failed to sing praises of the marvelous autumn 


weather. 


And yet Mr. Young could “do” with some soak- 
ing rains on the pastures of his two hundred cows. 
Daily bulletins come also from the great wheat 
belt of the west on the drought that may ruin much 
of the winter wheat. Terrible forest fires are cost- 
ing the nation colossal sums of money and are 
taking a toll of human lives. 


Nature is saying to man, “The control of 
drought and of flood is a job for you. Rejoice in the 
hyacinths but don’t neglect the bread. The law is 
kind but inexorable. Co-operate or perish. The 
only road open runs upward.” 


FRIENDSHIP TRAIN | 


4d ate idea of a Friendship Train to run from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic and pick up gifts 


Pacific coast, twelve freight cars were loaded. So 


great was the interest that practical railroad men) 
predicted that the original estimate of eighty cars} 


might be doubled. The train was sent off with a| 
celebration at which the Governor, many mayors. 
and other dignitaries were present. There is n 
question of finding dollars to pay for the food. I 
is a gift from the American people. | 


We may feel like criticizing our fellow men now) 


and then and even falter in our faith in the dignity 
and worth of every individual, but when our people 


once see need clearly, they respond nobly. The 


Friendship Train dramatizes a great opportunity. 
Our people rose to it. 

IN A NUTSHELL ) 

The voyage of the Queen Mary, October 25; was 

the west bound voyage of the same mighty vesse 


from Southampton, December 4, for Dr. Cummin 


and Dr. Lalone were and, God willing, will be o 
board. 
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| 
of food for the people of Europe was first advanced | 
by Drew Pearson, the columnist and newspaper) 
man. Criticized as an advertising stunt, it soon| 
became something quite different. A national com-} 
mittee was formed to work out the details. On the 
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Lament for Thanksgiving 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


Ag ED James van Rensselaer Smith, 
the third, everyone called him Jimmie within 
five minutes after meeting those laughing eyes 
above their good-natured, joking mouth. Jimmie, 
startled out of heavy sleep, sat bolt upright in bed 
vaguely uneasy, his straggling thoughts scramb- 
ling to fall in at attention. Gingerly turning a 
throbbing head, his aching eyes, unseeing as a pup- 
py’s. roamed unsteadily about the room shunning 
the bright sunlight wasting itself on drawn shades. 
Scattered about were limp reminders of the night 
before; coat in a heap by the door, shirt dangling 
off the dresser, trousers sprawled on the foot of 
the bed. Uncertain ideas flickered in the dim re- 
cesses of his mind; funny things, clothes; looked as 
he felt; pathetic, spineless things without some- 
thing in them; just like people! 


His gaze revolved dizzily with the secondhand 
of the electric clock on the night table between the 
twin-beds, trying to hold it in focus as it efficiently 
measured bits of time in smooth silence. For a re- 
vealing instant his vision cleared. “Holy smoke,” 
he thought, “ten-thirty!” His sudden movement to 
jump up froze midway as a happy recollection 
surged into consciousness. “Thanksgiving! Good 
old Thanksgiving,” he murmured, heaving the cov- 
ers around his shoulders, turning on his side and 

_ digging his head gratefully into the pillow. 


But a jumpy stomach banished more sleep. With 
an effort he raised his head slightly and flopped 
back, anxious to see how his wife had weathered 
the party. Across the little alley between the beds 
lay the latest hair-do, hardly mussed, deep in quiet 
sleep, the red on pouting lips still matching the 
newest color fad on the carefully shaped finger- 
nails of the graceful hand resting on the pillow. 


“Lucky boy, Jimmie, to have a wife like that,” 
he told himself. “Smart! They don’t put much past 
her at the bridge table. Style and looks, too! When 
She really fixes up, the movie queens look like sec- 
ond-raters. And can she take it! She holds her own 
with the best of them, party after party, and al- 
ways wakes up bright and chipper the next morn- 
ing.” Jimmie rather envied that latter ability of 
his wife. 

Shakily he arose, clumsily drawing on his wrap- 
per, fumbling into his slippers, sitting down on the 
bed again as though pushed by some unseen hand 

before setting out with a sort of weaving determin- 
ation. Mechanically his hand picked the right bot- 
‘tle from the medicine chest, dropped two tablets 
into a glass of water. As though hypnotized he 
watched the bubbles rise in rapid crescendo, then 
ulped them down at their foaming peak, greedy 
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for their sure relief. “Great stuff, that! Couldn’t 
live without it!” he muttered, patting the bottle 
awkwardly as he put it back. 


Shaved and showered, Jimmie began to lose that 
never-again feeling. He leaned toward the mirror 
for closer inspection, sticking out his tongue. “Not 
so bad, old boy,” he gloated, “Not so bad! Can’t 
keep a good man down!” On opening his apart- 
ment door to get the morning paper and milk, the 
white bottles standing disconsolately by the other © 
blank doors mutely told their story. His neighbors, 
whoever they were, hadn’t come to yet. “First man 
up,” thought Jimmie, with considerable pride. 


With the cold remains of black coffee at his 
elbow, the noon hour passed as Jimmie lounged 
in a Grand Rapids over-stuffed version of living 
room chair comfort, idly turning newspaper pages 
and toying with a droopy cigaret, calmly indiffer- 
ent to the necktie-tearing enthusiasm of a radio 
football reporter shaking the walls with his crazed 
incoherence. “Same old tripe,” he groaned, crump- 
ling the paper in his lap. “Politics, scandals, love 
triangles, sports, funnies, murder, war threats. 
Predictions of how many will be killed over the 
holiday from accidents and overeating!” 


Feeling more like himself, the day stretched out 
in dreary prospect. He wished his wife would wake 
up so that they could go out somewhere, do some- 
thing. “Drive a man nuts staying home all day and 
listening to that blasted radio!’ Impatiently he 
brooded over the day’s possibilities only to push 
them abruptly aside. A few minutes on the *phone 
would bring a noisy, thirsty troop banging on his 
door, and a roaring inferno of wild hilarity would 
soon consume the time. “Good idea,’ he mused, 
“but stock low, liquor stores closed. Can’t afford it 
anyway. Besides, the people downstairs made an 
awful how] to the landlord last.time. Must be queer 
people!’ He grinned in recollection. 


“Might take a ride out into the country, stop by 
and say ‘hello’ to Frank and Dot.” He pondered 
this some before dismissing it regretfully, remem- 
bering the endless lines of cars, three and four 
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abreast, inching along the winding highways like 
huge snakes; thousands of people sitting stiff and 
glum as wooden Indians, bobbing back and forth 
with the stop-and-go-driving, shoving angry faces 
out of windows to snarl neighborly traffic advice 
in language bluer than the car exhausts. Scraped 
fenders! Frayed nerves! “They call that pleasure!” 
He grunted. 


Somewhat annoyed, Jimmie recalled the year 
they had fallen for a real “home-cooked” Thanks- 
giving dinner advertised by a popular restaurant. 
It had been one of those low-ceilinged places with 
a strong accent on atmosphere. “Atmosphere was 
right,” he reflected, breathing again that heavy 
air laden with food, people and smoke. Standing 
there, waiting for a table, watching pasty people 
pick at plates piled high enough for outdoor appe- 
tites, seeing hurrying waitresses carry most of the 
food back to the kitchen, he wondered how much of 
it they served over again. Whatever desire for food 
remained when they finally squeezed their way to a 
tiny table had disappeared with the first course. 
Another patron, trying to rise, had pushed his 
chair against Jimmie’s elbow, spilling a cup of con- 
somme into Jimmie’s lap. In dull rage he’d barely 
touched the mountain of doughy dressing that next 
appeared, capped by a dry sliver of turkey breast 
with some canned vegetables clinging to its clammy 
base. 

“Well,” he sighed, “it looks like the movies.” So, 
he’d be one of those millions leaving the glorious 
sunshine to grope blindly for a seat in the dark of 
a mammoth cavern and become immersed in that 
vast sea of faces whose tides of emotion rose and 
fell as one under the pull of life mimicked on a 
silver screen. “Probably see Mickey and Minnie 
Mouse and all the little mouses and their relatives 
gathered together for Thanksgiving dinner,” he 
guessed, smiling at the idea. 


A feeling akin to longing invaded his mind at 
the thought even of mice sitting down to a family 
Thanksgiving dinner. Seemed sort of good to get 
around a big table in a real home with folks of 
your own blood, bound by ties of affection. Nowa- 
days so many of life’s contacts were with total 
strangers or, at best, with passing acquaintances. 
There didn’t seem to be families any more. He 
thought of his own. Mother and father divorced, 
and his wife’s no better, as good as divorced. And 
children! Nobody could be bothered with them 
these days. As he and his wife looked at it, as did 
most of their friends, people ought to be free to 
ease out of an uncongenial relationship, and chil- 
dren only complicated matters. 

Musing thus, Jimmie tried to recall the words 
of a little ditty he’d learned long ago in grammar 
schools days. He wrinkled his brow. “‘How did that 
go, now?” He started, “Over the river, and through 
the wood, To grandfather’s house we go—’” then 
foundered trying to fit in words like “horse,” 
“sleigh” and “snow,” and ended triumphantly, 
“Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie!” That was all he 
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could remember, but those lines brought pee pic- 
tures of Thanksgiving, probably shown by the 
teacher to illustrate her story, which he believed 
he’d entirely forgotten. His memory now clung to 
them in wistful contemplation. 

There, amid broad white fields criss-crossed by 
grey stone walls flecked with snow, stands a sturdy, 
square-built house, smoke from its four massive 
chimneys curling upward in the frosty air. The 
snow in the driveway creased by sleigh runners, 
packed by horses’ hoofs. Stillness lies on the coun- 
tryside, save for the muffled stomping and whinny- 
ing of the horses from the barn, impatient for their 
dinner. 

Inside the house there is much laughter and gay 
talk as expectant grownups and excited children 
crowd into the big dining room; many surprised 
exclamations and hearty sniffs at the delicacies and 
bounties of the festive boards as grandmother with 
authoritative grace shows each his place; older 
folks at the long table in the center, children at 
their own table in one corner. Silence falls sudden- 
ly when all are placed, even the children’s furtive 
snickers and mischievous sidelong glances cease, 
and all heads bow as great-grandfather says, ‘‘Let 
us give thanks!’’—and does so, long and fervently. | 
With the “Amen” chairs are pulled out and talk re-. 
sumes that never stops until the last nut is cracked | 
and the sun sinks, leaving the landscape cold and, 
bleak, accentuating the warmth within. | 


That was an occasion to look forward to, an! 
event to cherish. Food, hearty and good, prepared 
weeks, even months ahead for some of it, for people| 
to eat together in the hallowed atmosphere of life: 


vigorous men and women passed their plates again 
and again. Children never did get filled. Here were} 
men engaged in wealth producing activities, not; 
gambling with it, playing with it like parasites. 
Women who were strong members of the household, 
beautiful in character, not artificial ornamenta 
luxuries or pleasant drinking companions, usefu 
women, not useless! These were people who sough 
tranquillity, not excitement; who had constructiv 
interests, not destructive; who found their joy and 
happiness in their homes, not out of them; who en-+ 
tertained themselves, not slaves to being enter 
tained; who lived for their children, not in spite 
of them. 

Jimmie’s wife appeared in the doorway, dresse 
to go out, the acme of smartness. Before he be- 
came conscious of her presence this final scen 
flashed on his brain. A single-roomed log cabin in 
a little clearing in the woods. Within, a mother anc 
father and three children in plain, old-fashionec 
clothes, seated at a rough table, a single bowl anc 
spoon before each. Their hands were clasped on the 
edge of the table and their heads bowed. That’: 
what Jimmie saw as his wife spoke. “Hi, Jimmi 
darling! Better hustle into some clothes. Have yo 
forgotten the Simpson’s cocktail party at four?” 

Thanksgiving, today! 


. long association. And they ate, too! Ruddy | 


| 
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Report on the Bible 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


What is new in the field of the Bible in which the layman would 
be interested? This is an unwelcome question at the present mo- 
ment. Never in a hundred years, or perhaps even twice that 
length of time, has a generation lived which has produced so little 
in the Biblical field as ours is doing at present. We are living in 
a time of catastrophic, even though unconscious, degeneracy. 
Where there has been life, fossilization sets in. Perhaps no less 
opportune time for a report could have been chosen. On the 
other hand, there is perhaps no time that a report is so needed. 


ITH the elimination of most European schol- 

arship and journals, our country has been 
presented with the unparalleled opportunity of 
being the scholarly capital of the world. Many of 
the best European scholars have come to America 
as refugees. With the destruction that has reigned 
in Europe, we possess today perhaps eighty per 
cent of the art and the libraries of the world. Only 
on this side of the Atlantic have conditions re- 
mained relatively undisturbed, with the possibility 
that Biblical and other scholarship could still 
flourish. Three years ago, at the meeting of the 
American Oriental Society held in Boston, more 
first-rate scholars were gathered under one roof 
than had perhaps ever been true in the world’s 
history. Two years ago it seemed that America 
at once would be able to make a world contribution, 
to which all future generations would stand in- 
debted. 

That dream has been shattered. America has not 
come through, The giant has given birth, and 
brought forth a pigmy. At the present moment, we 
are not showing the ability to pioneer, which our 
envied position demands. In scholarship, our coun- 
try has never possessed much originality. It has 
echoed the European, but it has taken us a decade 
or two to wake up to each new development. Only 
now are we becoming aware of Kirkegard, who 
lived in the last century. 

About the only new development is the renais- 
sance of Biblical theology. One might describe this 
_as the miscarrying of Biblical scholarship in our 
age. It is a reaction from the study of the Bible 
over the past seventy years. It distrusts history, 
and refuses to study the Bible as a book of human 
development. It tends to regard all of the Bible as 
on an equal plane. 

Biblical theologians are restressing the Bible as 
a book of revelation, and are forgetting that it is 
the “word of man” about God. They find a new in- 
fallibility in the Bible. They give lip service to 
Biblical criticism, but for most of them, it is only 
that. Basically, it is a tragic reversion, a return 
toe the type of Biblical study pursued in the early 
eighteen hundreds. y 
In other words, this is a resurgence of Biblical 
conservatism. A recent meeting of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors was almost 
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monopolized by this movement. One paper, read by 
a new appointee to what was formerly perhaps 
the leading theological institution in America, 
could just as well have been presented in 1850. 
The inspiration for this movement comes from the 
Barthians, Niebuhrians, Neo-orthodox, Neo-Thom- 
ists, etc. who make common cause with the tra- 
ditional, but for some time rather silent, conser- 
vatives. In sports terminology, they have seized 
the ball, and are running for a touchdown. 


This is due largely to the fact the frontiers of 


~ scholarship in America are not being pushed for- 


ward. This is not only in the Biblical field, for the 
whole American educational enterprise is in the 
doldrums. Teachers are so ground down beneath 
a mountainous load of students that there is no 
time for research. Even the excellent European 
scholars, who have found their way to these shores, 
become largely unproductive in this atmosphere. 


Archaeological work in Bible lands also has 
come to a virtual standstill. Here, several reasons 
are at fault. There seems today a dearth of donors 
who are willing to support such work. Also, by 
using our national prestige to stifle democratic and 
independence movements among the struggling 
peoples of the earth, we have succeeded in making 
ourselves, in the course of these two years fol- 
lowing the war, the most hated nation on earth. 


_Few countries will allow American archaeologists 


to come in today on any acceptable terms. The Or- 
iental Institute of the University of Chicago had 
arranged for an expedition in 1947 to Iraq. At the 
last minute however, the permit was cancelled by 
the Iraq government because of some unwise de- 
cisions on the part of our state department. The 
whole Arab world has been made hostile to us, and 
that includes practically all the areas for Biblical 
archaeological work. The latter half of 1947 marks 
the first time, perhaps since the last century, that 
there has not been some American, or group of 
them, active in archaeological or exploration work 
in Palestine. 


Speaking archaeologically, France furnishes 
the outstanding example of today. In the interwar 
years, she had rendered some of the most outstand- 
ing contributions. As soon as France was liberated 
and her new government began to function, one 
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of their first appropriations was for the resump- 
tion of their archaeological work in Syria. They 
felt this was more important than the providing of 
more food for their people. There is something of 
eternity in such a choice. 

In spite of all this adverseness, certain isolated 
gains are being made. Professor Kramer of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been working on 
clay documents that have lain in obscurity in the 
Philadelphia Art Museum and in a library in Is- 
tanbul for more than three decades. In them he 
has found the old epics of the Sumerians, the orig- 
inal inhabitants of Mesopotamia, from which came 
Abraham and the wives of the later patriachs. The 
Mesopotamian mythology, which so permeates our 
Bible, has been hitherto known to us only from 
Babylonian tablets written, for the most part, from 
800 to 700 B.C. These newly translated Sumerian 
documents were written between 2200 and 2000 
B.C. So they push back the bounds of mythological 
thought and make intelligible to us many things 
hitherto obscure in the Bible. For instance, there 
are three Sumerian dragon stories that more or 
less parallel the Jonah story. Discovering this long 
lost literature of the Sumerians is one of the most 


epochal discoveries of all time. Except for those . 


who dug them up, but were ignorant of their sig- 
nificance, this has been the work of one man, a Jew- 
ish scholar of unusual promise. Instead of being 
content now with studying Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian backgrounds to the Bible, we must henceforth 
go to the Sumerian also. 


Although made ten years ago, mention may be 
given here to the finds at Ras Shamra along the 
coast of Syria because many are still not aware 
of their significance. The fifty-five clay tablets dis- 
covered there in a cave have proved to be the old 
epics of the Canaanites. They compare with the 
Homeric poems in Greece. They are the songs 
which were sung in Palestine when Abraham came 
into that land. They were the songs he and the 
other patriarchs heard during their century of stay 
there. As Professor Kramer has given us the Su- 
merian background to the Old Testament, the Ras 
Shamra tablets give the Canaanite backgrounds 
and show us how much of Hebrew thought was 
taken over from the Canaanites. The Psalms, and 
other poetic portions of the Bible, show they have 
been highly influenced by this early Canaanite lit- 
erature. 

One particularly puzzling verse in the law has 
been clarified. Several places in the Bible one finds 
the command, “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk.” Through the centuries there have 
been many speculations as to the reason for this. 
The preferred explanation is that ‘a kid boiled in 
its mother’s milk would be poisonous. In Hebrew 
practice they made the further deduction that if 
milk and meat products are mixed, the combination 
is likely to be poisonous. Carrying this to absurd 
proportions via a literal interpretation and exten- 
sion of the law, orthodox Jews have developed the 
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_ of the 1901 American Standard Version of the B 


practice of having two kitchens and two full sets of 
dishes and cooking utensils, one kitchen for meat 
products and the other for milk. For a particular 
meal, the cook may use one or the other, but may 
not even enter the one that is not chosen. This sit- 
uation prevails in orthodox Judaism even today. 
This is perhaps one of the most important items in 
the dietary laws which cause Jewish people to be 
different. : 

In the Ras Shamra documents it is found that 
seething a kid in-its mother’s milk is the most sa- 
cred rite of the Canaanite religion. It corresponds 
to the Christian communion service. The prohibi- 
tion, found in our Bibles, is therefore simply equiv- 
alent to, “Don’t go to Canaanite worship.” This 
shows how archaeology can clear away some of the 
taboos which have caused such divisions between 
religious groups. 

Another individual who has rendered invaluable 
service is Nelson Glueck, who in May was made 
President of the Hebrew Union College at Cincin- 
nati. During most of the recent war, Professor 
Glueck has carried on alone in Palestine, bringing 
his explorations of Transjordan to a conclusion. 
He is the greatest Palestinian explorer of our time. 
Two volumes, “The River Jordan” and ‘The Other 
Side of the Jordan” have already been published 
and a third is in preparation. In the last century, 
when the Palestine Exploration Society was found- 
ed, America wanted a chance at exploration and 
the field was divided. England agreed to explore 
the part of Palestine west of the Jordan. The part. 
east of that river was assigned to America. From! 
decade to decade, we have failed to fulfill our trust. 
With almost ten years of work, Professor Glueck, 
practically lone handed, has redeemed our honor in) 
this regard. With the publication of his studies, it 
may be said the task of exploring Palestine has; 
been brought to an end, and a glorious completion) 
at that. His work plots the sites that need excava 
tion in the future and greatly extends our identifi-+ 
cation of the location of hitherto obscure Biblical} 
names. 

The Biblical writing of today is for the mostt 
part not the giving of the results of research, 
Rather, it is the attempt to popularize the research 
of the past seventy years and make, what has bee 
largely the monopoly of the scholars, available t 
the common reader. This is as it should be. Th 
result is that a wholly new Biblical literature i 
coming into being. Most pre-war books are now ou 
of print. By 1960 very few books published befor 
1945 will be read. We are now in the midst of th 
beginning of the period when this wholly new liter- 
ature on the Bible is being created. 


Two significant co-operative scholarly enter 
prises are in process at the present time. Revisior 


ble is a piece of work which is requiring a whol 
decade for its completion. More than a score 0) 
American Scholars have been chosen for this ser 
vice. The New Testament portion of this revisio 
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was published in the spring of 1946 and has met 
with general acceptance and appreciation. The Old 
Testament portion, and the completed Bible, will 
not be published until 1949 or 1950. By 1960, this 
Bible will probably be in general use, with the King 
James Version, the American Standard of 1901, 
and other versions playing and increasing minor 
role. The new translation should immediately be 
adopted for all church school and other purposes. 


The Catholic church has caught the spirit also. 
There is a comparatively new translation of the 
New Testament by Father Spencer, and another by 
Father Knox. In addition to these excellent ones, 
there is what might be called the official Catholic 
popular translation of the New Testament. For the 
first time in Catholic history, the laymen are being 
urged to buy and read these copies of the New Tes- 
ament. A new society of Catholic teachers of the 
Bible in America has been formed. In conventions, 
institutes, etc., the Catholic stress on the Bible is 
beginning to surpass that found in Protestant cir- 
cles. 

Another co-operative enterprise is a new set of 
commentaries on the Bible for ministers. The reas- 
on for this is that antiquated commentaries, such 
as the Pulpit Commentary, continue to have amaz- 
ing sale among the ministers of our country. The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press came to feel this is 
tragic that the preaching of the country should be 
almost a hundred years behind the times as regards 
the new knowledge of the Bible. They have enlisted 
a group of two score scholars, under the editorial 
direction of Professor Terrien of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and they are at work in preparing 
this new set of commentaries. The purpose ‘will be 
primarily homiletical, but an attempt is being 
made to utilize fully the results of critical scholar- 
ship and archaeology. This undertaking will not be 
completed until after 1950, as it is using the new 
translation as the basis of the commentary. 


In light of these considerations, it is evident 
that, by 1960, we will not only have a new litera- 
ture on the Bible, but will be using a new commen- 
tary and even anew Bible. Although this all may 
seem wonderful in prospect, it is only a small part 
of what should be done. After the first world war 
so much money was put into Biblical and archaeo- 
logical research that the results in the decades of 

the twenties and thirties were almost revolution- 
ary. Hitherto unknown ancient languages of the 
Near East were discovered faster than they could 
be deciphered. The period of the second world war 
has been a time when scholars have been trying to 
catch up and assimilate the material which had 
been passed over in the frantic search for more. 
As yet, there is no sign of any comparable awaken- 
ing after our war and desire to further Biblical 
and archaeological knowledge as was evident in the 
nineteen twenties. If we are to use our incompar- 
able resources of the present in a way they may be 
a blessing to posterity, this is one of the fields in 
which we should render an enduring contribution. 
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Filipinos Set Example 
of Race Tolerance 
Otto H. Houser 


ENERALLY speaking, race discrimination is 

not at home in the Philippines. Here a man is a 
man regardless of color. Filipino girls marry freely 
with Negroes, Chinese and Americans. The color 
bar is down. 

Yet in business, at least, there is a deep-seated 
jealousy of the Chinese. For the Chinese have been 
so astute in trade, have lived in the islands for so 
many centuries and have become so deeply en-— 
trenched that the Filipino can neither compete 
with them nor dislodge them. 

Only recently an effort was made to deprive the 
Chinese by law of the right to occupy stalls in the 
public markets, a right exercised for many years. 
Threats were made that refusal to vacate would 
lead, on a certain day, to persecution. Thereupon 
the Chinese government refrained from ratifying 
a trade agreement with the Philippines. A visit to 
Manila by a Chinese official got the trade agree- 
ment ratified—and the Chinese have not left their 
stalls in the public markets. The agitation to evict 
them faded from the pages of the newspapers. 

It is true that in all places of business Philippine 
law requires that sixty per cent of the employees 
must be Filipinos. The law is strictly enforced. But 
in regard to Americans, the Philippine Congress 
passed a parity bill permitting American business 
the same rights before the law as Filipinos. To 
make this parity legal, a national plebiscite had 
to be held to change the Constitution. And the pres- 
sure for this parity came from the United States 
when she extended financial aid to the Philippines 
for rehabilitation. No parity, no money, said the 
American Congress. The parity law will extend for 
twenty-eight years from the date of passage, after 
which time it definitely lapses. 


Raymond J. Baughan, associate editor, is responsible 
for this picture of Dr. Robert Cummins, Superintendent, 
and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor, on “The Queen 
Mary” taken just before they sailed for England on Sat- 
urday, October 25. 
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An Adventure in Growth 


Susan M. Andrews 


and Achievement 


Announcing a Plan of Action for Universalist Church Schools for 1948 


ROTESTANT church schools in spite of their 

limitations are important institutions in any 
community. Though much has been written in re- 
cent years about declining memberships, it is still 
true that every Sunday morning children and 
youth, and in many instances adults, by the thous- 
ands, attend church school. After visiting some of 
them one frankly wonders why they do. 


Church schools need so many things. Not only © 


things, but people—people who care a lot about 
growing boys and girls and what is happening to 
them today. Yes, it is important that the church 
have a new boiler now and then. But until more 
people demand an adequate program of religious 
education for the church’s children with as much 
enthusiasm as they call for a new heating system, 
we should not expect too much of church schools. 

Thoughts similar to these in the minds of dele- 
gates at the G.S.S.A. Convention at Canton, N. Y. 
this fall led to the passing of an important recom- 
mendation. It calls for concerted effort on the part 
of every Universalist church to improve and 
strengthen its own church school, and in so doing, 
all our schools together. 

“To improve” and “to strengthen” are pretty 
general terms. In a situation where much needs to 
be done, energies easily become scattered and un- 
productive. So it was decided to choose three areas 
in which to work and to concentrate on these. The 
three agreed upon were 1, the church school’s lead- 
ership, 2, the parents of the church’s children and 
youth, and 8, the church school’s membership. 

These areas were chosen for perfectly valid rea- 
sons. Everyone knows that the secret of a good 
church school is its leadership. That “the curricu- 
lum is 90 per cent teacher” is still true. This means 
that at the heart of any effort to improve a church 
school there must be a more far sighted, long range 
method of securing leaders. Also a carefully 
thought-out plan for preparing them for service. 
Not a few of our schools have already taken en- 
couraging steps in this direction. But there is no 
school that would not profit by going further. 

For reasons all too apparent these days, every 
church should be in closer touch with its families, 
with the parents of its very young and its church 
school pupils. Some authorities go so far as to say 
that until there are in homes attitudes and under- 


standings sympathetic to those being cultivated in - 


church school, it is useless for the church to at- 
tempt to teach children. What is taught there, they 
say, is repeatedly cancelled by careless thinking, 
indifference to the church, and home-grown preju- 
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dices. Allowing for some variance of opinion here, 
such a statement high-lights the daily influence of 
the home. And the contribution the church might 
make to it, were it to establish wider, and more 
warm and friendly relationships with its families. 


Church school membership is the third area 
calling for attention. This was chosen not because 
membership is an end in itself. Or church school 
attendance either. (There is no particular merit 
in having a large number of children in a certain 
building, even a church, every Sunday unless some- 
thing significant happens to them while they are 
there.) Rather this area was chosen because of the 
conviction that good Universalist church schools 
are tremendously needed these days. And that once 
a school is well planned, equipped and adequately 
staffed, it has an important contribution to make to 
the community. Those schools which qualify and 
those which are consciously striving to improve, 
have every right to tap all available resources to 
add to their membership and thereby extend their 
usefulness. 

For the year 1948, beginning January 1st, work 
in these three areas constitutes the marching ord 
ers for Universalist church schools. Single efforts 
in other needed directions will certainly not be dis-+ 
couraged. But for a period of twelve months th 
need of serious, concerted efforts in these three di+ 
rections was felt to be urgent. It should be good fo 
us all to do something important and far-reachin 
together. 

Where does this fit into our denominational iw 
Year Program? The relationship will be clear té 
anyone who will take the five emphases called fol 
there and compare them with the goals to b¢ 
achieved here. Better teachers—teachers prepared 
for teaching in a liberal school, who understan¢ 
what is meant by Universalism and who ee | 
devoted to it, are bound to teach Universalism 
Not in a course on the subject every year but i 
directly by the way they feel about people an 
events, by their attitudes and beliefs and the wa; 
they live. So on with Rededication to Our Faith 
Enlistment, and the other emphases outlined i 
that plan. The more successful a church is in im 
proving and strengthening its church school at th 
points named, the more it will also be carrying oul 
the Five Year Program. 

While in every church the real outcome of thi 
“adventure” will be determined by the concer 
and the efforts of minister, church school leadew 
and church people generally, it is not intended # 
leave them entirely on their own. Plans are undd 
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_way for making available to every church printed 
materials relating to the three areas chosen. Some 
ot these materials are already in preparation. First 
to go out—to every minister and superintendent— 
was a. detailed program of a Workers’ Conference 
to be held in November, at which time the plan 
may be explained, steps taken and committees set 
up, that early in January the actual work may 
begin. Before then each church will be supplied 
with a chart on which will be space to indicate 
through-the-year goals in each of the three areas 
and also the progress being made toward them. 
This will serve as a visible record of aims and 


achievements. Through the co-operation of the ed- 
itor, the January 3 issue of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
will be devoted almost exclusively to articles by our 
own and other leaders in the field of religious edu- 
cation. 

We have in this call to action an opportunity to 
make significant advance in the religious education 
of our children and youth. Let us see it as such. 
And let us unite our forces that in every commun- 
ity where there is a Universalist church, there may 
be found a church school that is intellectually re- 
spectable, religiously liberal and dedicated to the 
service of youth. 


Religious Education at Work 
in Universalist Churches 


These reports of “something attempted, something 
done” show what can happen in a church when a few 
persons care enough about an educational program 
for children and youth to do something about it. 


How a New Church School Grew 


GROUP of young people was looking for an 
opportunity to serve the children of East 
Montpelier, Vt. They decided to reopen the Univer- 
salist church school even though many insisted that 
it had been tried before and failed, and couldn’t be 
done again. However, it was done. And it has 
grown from a dream to a reality, of which towns- 
people are duly proud. 

After this group of interested people had talked 
with parents and had discovered that nearly all 
regretted there was no church school in our village, 
a special meeting was called. Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr. of Barre, and Carroll Fenwick, Jr., 
superintendent of the Upper School there, were 
present to help us with our plans. People looked 
at materials that had been used successfully in the 
Barre church school. They had an opportunity to 
ask questions and discuss problems. Much of our 
success is due to the hetp of the people from our 
neighbor church. 

A Religious Education Committee was then ap- 
pointed. Its members contacted all parents, ex- 
plaining the purpose and plans for our church 
school. This committee purchased the necessary 
books and equipment for the different groups. 

One problem was that of securing the teaching 
staff. We now have four regular teachers: Kinder- 
garten, Helen Daniels; Primary, Audrey Daniels; 
Junior, Clopha Page; Intermediate, John Fenn. 
Several substitute teachers are available. 

The Religious Education Committee borrowed 
“The Small Church School” kit from the G. 8. 8. A. 
office. This proved very helpful in planning, and in 
understanding materials. Any group desiring to 
organize a new church school will find this kit a 
definite must on its list. 
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Church school at East Montpelier, Vt. has meaning 
for these boys and girls. They are sharing in its 
activities and helping to shape its future. 


Our opening Sunday in the spring was as much 
of a thrill to the teachers as to the children. Twen- 
ty-six were present. Two of the teachers, Miss 
Daniels and Miss Page, made plans to attend the 
Religious Education Institute at Ferry Beach. 
Maine, in July. This was a wonderful experience 
and many ideas were brought home for our church 
school. ; 


At their own request plans for a fall Children’s 
Day Service (on October 12) were carried out by 
the children of the different classes under the 
teachers’ guidance. They chose as their theme: 
“This Is Our Church.” 


We have many plans for the future such as 
the complete redecoration of the church school 
rooms in the spring, and the organization of a 
Junior Choir. Plans for giving each class an op- 
portunity to participate in the leadership of the 
worship services are nearly completed. 
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We sincerely hope our new church school will 
continue to be successful, and that through it 
interested people will find an increasing oppor- 
tunity to serve the children of the church and 
community. 


East Montpelier, Vermont Clopha Page 


A Successful Parents’ Meeting 


This is an account of the experiences of parents 
and teachers of the First Universalist Church of 
Elgin, Illinois, in beginning to work together in the 
interest of our church school. 


At a church school staff meeting the teachers 
had been discussing Sophia L. Fahs’ A New Min- 
istry to Children. All were deeply impressed with 
the ideas presented in it. One teacher said, “We 
ought to get this to the parents and talk it over 
with them.” We began to plan. 


Since one way to assure a group’s coming to- 
gether seems to be the promise of food, we de- 
cided upon a pot luck supper, sponsored by the 
young adult group of the church. A week before the 
supper the parents of every child in the church 
school were sent a copy of A New Ministry to 
Children accompanied by a letter urging them to 
read it and to come to the supper prepared to dis- 
cuss it. 


After we had all enjoyed a delicious meal the 
boys and girls went upstairs to enjoy some chil- 
dren’s movies and the grown-ups gathered for an 
informal meeting. The discussion was led by the 
minister, Rev. George A. Lapoint, with each tea- 
cher prepared to emphasize some point. The par- 
ents entered freely into the discussion. Many of 
them had obviously been giving serious thought to 
the subject since reading the pamphlet and their 
ideas were very constructive. 


After the discussion each teacher told what his 
or her class was doing and of the plans for the 
future. Some of the projects the children had com- 
pleted were displayed and questions or suggestions 
from the parents were welcomed. 


The parents seemed pleased with it all. Several 
of them asked for copies of the pamphlet to give to 
their friends not connected with our church whom 
they felt might be interested. Some of these people 
have since brought their children to our Sunday 
morning classes. 


The staff and young adults who helped plan our 
meeting all felt that the results, the large turn-out 
and the interest aroused, were well worth the effort 
put into it. We are now planning another Parent- 
Teacher meeting and hope to have them about four 


times during the church year. 
Elgin, Illinois Margaret P. Williams 
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Family Fellowship Sunday 


1. Provide an opportunity for the whole fam- 
ily to spend a Sunday in church. 

2. Acquaint people with Universalist personal- 
ities, beliefs, and projects. 

3. Emphasize the importance of the church’s 
work in the daily life of the individual. 

These were the three objectives set forth by 
members of the Youth Fellowship of the Universal- 
ist Church of Floral Park, N. Y., as they planned 
for Family Fellowship Sunday program in March, 
1947. Being a new venture it required hard work 
and careful planning. A varied program, interest- 
ing and instructive, an appetizing Sunday dinner 
and opportunity for fellowship, all had to be con- 
sidered. The program was as follows: 

9:30 A.M. Junior and senior departments of 
the church school; joint meeting to see and discuss 
slides on “The Christian Church.” 

11.00 Primary department; Attended opening 
of church worship service, then left for class ses- 
sion. 

11.00 Church worship service. 

12.30 Family fellowship dinner. 

2.30 Activity and story period for children; 
churchmanship hour for adults, 

1. Slides on Ferry Beach, Murray Grove, Clara 
Barton Camp, Jordan Neighborhood House, and 
other denominational activities. | 

2. Discussion period under the guidance of 
Margaret Winchester of the G. S. S. A. staff. 

3. Display of religious education materials. 

a. Miss Winchester’s exhibit. | 
b. Church school creative activities | 
ce. Universalist Publishing House book dis- 
play | 
4.00 Closing worship : 

Those who planned and carried out the pro- 
gram and those who attended agreed that Family 
Fellowship Sunday was a great success. Over 12 
individuals—men, women, youth and children— 
participated. New families were introduced to the 
work of the local church and to the denomination) 
All were given the opportunity to see pictorial! 
glimpses of the Universalist church in action; ta 


hear from Miss Winchester about present pro) 
grams and future plans, and to see and buy copies 
of the Publishing House’s recommendations of lit 
erature for adults and children. 

The completed program fulfilled the three ob 
jectives set forth. | 

1. Families spent an enjoyable and profitable 
day in church. 

2. People learned something about Universal! 
ist personalities, beliefs and projects. 

3. The work of the church was presented as ¢ 
key to a happy family life. 

It was voted to make Family Fellowship Sunday 
an annual event. | 


Herbert O. McKenne. 
Floral Park, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Junior Highs go to Camp Seabreeze 

To tell the truth, the whole thing goes back a full 
generation to the year when a church school teach- 
er and her husband attended a Y. P. C. U. Insti- 
tute at Ferry Beach, Maine. The enthusiasm for 
the beauty of the place, the inspiration and fellow- 
ship experienced there held over until they regis- 
tered their son and his friend at Camp Seabreeze 
in 1946. Two other members of the junior high 
class of the Swampscott church visited the camp 
that year and were so eager to become regular 
campers that “resolves” were made then and there 
for 1947. 

One Sunday in January Margaret Winches- 
ter visited the junior high class at a church school 
Session. She happened to mention that some of 
the members might like to plan to attend camp 
the following summer. Then things began to hap- 
pen. The girls of the class planned and served tea 
for the mothers of the junior high group on Moth- 
er’s Sunday. The boys helped with the arrange- 
ments and the former campers told the story of 
camp life, illustrating their talk with colored slides 
from Universalist Headquarters. Miss Winchester, 
invited to share in the program, gave a talk on 
some of the purposes of the church school, includ- 
ing also an announcement of plans for Camp Sea- 
breeze. 

Six of our boys and girls attended the camp 
this year. Each family paid the camp tuition. Mon- 
ey was raised by one of the organizations in the 
church for registrations and Ferry Beach Park 
Association dues. How proud we all were when one 
of the girls returned with a “‘best camper” award, 
the third to be given to Swampscott in two years. 
We heartily recommend Camp Seabreeze to all jun- 
lor high boys and girls! 

Swampscott, Massachusetts Lotta A. Hempel 


A Religious Education Committee at Work 

Teachers and officers of the Melrose Universal- 
ist church school had had a discouraging year. 
Teachers’ meetings were devoted to filling vacan- 
cies and keeping church school “going.” Following 
the resignation of the superintendent we knew that 
something must be done. 

At the May teachers’ meeting it was recom- 
mended that a Committee of Religious Education 
be appointed. A careful survey of our personnel 
was made and five persons agreed upon. Their 
names, together with the recommendation, were 
sent to the Board of Trustees of the church, whose 
members at their next meeing appointed the com- 
mittee. It consists of a parent of a primary age 
child, a parent of a high school pupil, a church 
school teacher, a business woman (a former teach- 
er) and a member of the Board of Trustees. The 
minister and superintendent are members ex offi- 
cio. 

After an organizational meeting, the first action 
‘was to recommend the employment of a full time 
director of religious education. This the board 
voted to do, but they were unable to secure one. 
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So the services of Alice Harrison, then a G.S.S.A. 
staff member, were enlisted. She visited our school, 
analyzed it, and made recommendations. We eval- 
uated the courses of study in use. By borrowing 
from the G. S. S. A. loan library other courses 
were examined by teachers.and members of the 
committee. 

At the next meeting Margaret Winchester 
helped us set up aims for the school. Reports on 
materials examined were made. Courses for the 
coming year were selected, ordered, and in the 
hands of teachers before summer vacations began. 

Securing teachers was another important task. 
Personal calls and the offering of a leadership ed- 
ucation course proved helpful. In fact, the pre- 
sentation of a clear cut program for the church 
school made the difference between acceptance and 
rejection of our invitation to teach. Some parents, 
convinced that we now have something vital to 
offer their children, are co-operating in our teach- 
ing program. The church school year opened with 
teachers for all classes. Two had attended the Re- 
ligious Education Institute at Ferry Beach, Maine, 
and had taken courses, a summary of which is 
being presented to all teachers at the regular teach- 
ers’ meetings this fall. 

The Religious Education Committee did not 
stop with teachers and curriculum. It investigated 
physical needs in terms of classrooms and equip- 
ment. Our church plant, like a good many, is poor- 
ly set up for an educational program. So the com- 
mittee has recommended the redecoration of one 
room for the use of the junior high department 
alone. ’ 

Previous to the reopening of church school this 
fall a printed prospectus was mailed to every fam- 
ily in the parish. It stated our aims for the year, 
described the course to be used in each class, gave 
the name of the teacher and emphasized the need 
of substitutes and additional teachers being trained 
for the future. A leadership education course for 
present teachers, those inexperienced, and any who 
would like to teach but feel inadequate, is being | 
offered. Our committee planned an impressive con- 
secration service of teachers, held during a regular 
Sunday morning service in the church, the purpose 
being to recognize the service of these teachers, 
and to make the congregation more aware of the 
church’s program for its children and youth. 


Parent education has been neglected in many of 
our churches. Our committee plans to sponsor ac- 
tivities in this field. We shall send out bulletins to 
inform parents of the progress of our educational 
program, and shall plan meetings for them where 
pertinent problems will be discussed. 

Members of the Religious Education Committee 
are intelligent, enthusiastic and active, facing their 
responsibilities together and earnestly striving to 
improve and enlarge the church school. They feel 
certain that what they are trying to do here can 
be done in any church in our denomination. 


Elizabeth W. Wyman 
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Melrose, Mass. 


The Social Application of Universalism 


J. Alden Brown 


The author, a graduate of Tufts College School of Religion, here 
gives his conclusions about the present and the future status of 
The Social Application of Universalism. The following is an ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Brown’s degree thesis. 


ODAY finds the Universalist Church doing 

valuable reconstruction and _ rehabilitation 
work in Holland and in Hungary. But what of 
social action? It is summed up in two ways: 1) The 
Affirmation of Social Principles, drawn up at New 
York City in 1943; and 2) a report of the Social 
Action Commission in issues of the 1945 CHRIS- 
TIAN LEADER. The former is an idealistic set of be- 
liefs, well-written and. thoughtfully conceived, of 
the goals toward which the faith of Universalism 
demands progress. It would be impossible to repro- 
duce these twenty statements here, but just to give 
a sampling, we would mention the following: “We 
must study the complex problems of labor, man- 
agement and capital so that we can intelligently 
bring the insights of Christian ethics to bear on 
the problems of economic justice for all members 
of society. We must work for improved educational 
opportunities for young and old and for a freedom 
in teaching which puts no restrictions upon the 
authority of truth known or to be known. We must 
increase our participation in government as indi- 
viduals and as representatives of groups of citizens, 
and must as a denomination and as local churches 
know and speak our minds on significant public 
questions.” These examples show clearly that the 
general goals of social activity have been set down. 
In the statements of Clarence R. Skinner, speaking 
for the latest school of thought on Universalism, 
we have the social philosophy as a dynamic. But 
do we have the planned program to carry these to 
their logical solution? The answer to this involves 
the report on the Social Action Commission. 


For a full treatment of this subject, the reader 
should investigate the files of the CHRISTIAN LEAD- 
ER, but for the present purposes,, it can best be 
put forth as the results of an interview with Rev. 
Mason McGinness, Executive Secretary of the 
Social Action Commission. The following is a re- 
port of the facts gained from that. interview. The 
Social Action Commission came into being to re- 
place the Social Service Commission. Dean Clar- 
ence R. Skinner has been chairman for several 
years, but now has retired and been replaced by 
Max Kapp of St. Lawrence University. The Com- 
mission is composed of several individuals, each 


to be an executive in a special field of social endea- . 


vor, and each to be responsible for his field. The 
purpose of the present Commission, as Mr. McGin- 
ness outlines it, is to implement through the local 
churches the official Universalist opinion on social 
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issues. The main work in this connection is of an 
educational nature, or education for action. The 
Commission works to have each local church estab- 
lish a social action committee of its own. To these 
committees the Commission plans to furnish study 
material ,that the local church may study and act 
on the given problem in the local situation. How- 
ever good the program sounds, the truth is that 
it is accomplishing little in the field of social action. 
This is no condemnation of the Commission mem- 
bers, for they are doing an heroic job in the face of 
overwhelming obstacles. There is no full-time di- 
rector of the Commission, the men who give their 
time to it have full-time positions as ministers, 
educators, businessmen, and so forth. There are 
little or no funds available for any work the Com: 
mission might attempt. The situation is the same 
as we saw it in the ’20’s and ’30’s. The Universalis 
Church has had no constructive program for car; 
rying out its social ideal for approximately thirty 
years. And the future looks no brighter. 


Thus, as Universalism looks to the future, ij 
finds itself in the queer position of having a set 0} 
social principles that could be the dynamic necess 
sary to save the human race, a sound basic sociag 
philosophy as a base for action, but no constructiv 
program for carrying them out. Today, when th 
threat of an atomic war hangs on the solution 0) 
the political, social and economic problems of t 
world, one of the soundest social philosophies o 
man goes on unnoticed and unaided. In such prc 
grams as the “5-5” of the Universalist Church o@ 
America and the “10-10” of the Massachusetti 
Universalist Convention, we see the same emphasit 
on denominational expansion that was manifes 
following the Civil and World Wars. If there is an\ 
clear-cut thesis from this work, it is that war hat 
in almost all cases killed social action within Unj| 
versalism, and replaced it with denominatione 
considerations. These may be worthy project 
there is no quarrel with them on that score, b 
when they become the sole or major interest in th 
church, to the detriment of a social program, the: 
we have cause to criticize. 


The issue is squarely before the Universalis 
Church and the individual Universalist; are yal 
going to continue your path of narrow preocct 
pation, a path that may lead to the indifferenc 
and indecision of the ’20’s and ’30’s, or are ye 
going to awake to the vital necessities of humai 
ity and strive to implement your already social 
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dynamic philosophy? Are you going to follow the 
Spiritual leadership of Jesus? (It does not lead 
along paths of institutional aggrandizement!) Are 
you going to demonstrate your belief in the su- 
preme worth of human personality, or merely 
‘Mouth it? Are you going to be men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit and work for the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on Earth? (Such a 
belief implies action!) 

Universalism sorely needs to rediscover the 
spirit of the National Reform Association and the 
years between 1900 and 1917. It solely needs men 
like Adin Ballou, Charles Spear, Thomas Starr 
King, Levi Powers, Frank Oliver Hall, Clarence 
R. Skinner, and the others. What men have you 


today to compare with these? What spirit have you 
to compare with theirs? The issues are clear, for 
it is Universalism or death! Not doctrinal or theo- 
logical Universalism, but spiritual, social, economic, 
and political Universalism. Doctrinally and theo- 
logically Universalism is the answer to only a por- 
tion of humanity, in its broader sense it is the 
answer for all humanity. The time has come, the 
hour of decision is at hand, Universalism must 
choose its path today, realizing the decision is 
momentous to the Church and the world. Standing 
on a glorious tradition of service in the past, it 
must work vigorously in the present, that there 
may be a future. 


Racial and Religious Hatred in the Church 


William C. Kernan 


Coming to the fore now is the question, "How much longer can 
the Church regard as members in good standing those who pro- 
voke and agitate for racial and religious hatred? 


| ERTAIN it is that notorious evil livers have al- 

ways been subject to the Church’s discipline 
‘and, since we know most assuredly from the his- 
tory of the past decade that the propagation of 
racial and religious hate issues in widespread hu- 
man suffering and produces the most debased kind 
of character—which is scandalous in the Church— 
it is reasonable and right that hate-mongers be 
declared to be in a serious state of sin. 

The Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal 
Church puts the matter this way, “If among those 
who come to be partakers of the Holy Communion, 
‘the Minister shall know any... . to have done 
any wrong to his neighbors by word or deed, so 
that the Congregation be thereby offended; he shall 
advertise him, that he presume not to come to the 
Lord’s Table, until he have openly declared himself 
to have truly repented and amended his former 

evil life.” Surely the kind of hatred to which we are 
referring comes under the category of having done 
wrong to one’s neighbors. For what greater crimes 
can be committed against humanity than those 
which hatred causes—and has already caused? 

On September 21, the New York Herald-Trib- 
une reported that Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of 
St. Louis had said that “members of a group pro- 
testing admission of Negro children into Roman 
Catholic schools with white students would be ex- 
‘communicated automatically if they persist to seek 
to bar the Negroes by civil action against the Arch- 
bishop.” 


# 


‘cese of St. Louis, the Archbishop said that the’ pol- 
‘icy of admitting Negro children to Catholic schools 
with white pupils is one “which we consider our 
Yight and duty as chief pastor of this Archdiocese, 
regardless of race or nationality.” 
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In a letter read in all parishes of the Archdio- 


For the Church to declare now that racial and 
religious hatred is a sin which will deprive Church 
members of the rights and privileges of the faithful 
would have its salutary effects both in the Church 
and the body politic. “It will do more to destroy 
the age-old crime of anti-Semitism,” declared Rab- 
bi William F. Rosenblum, President of the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, “than all the polite as- 
surances of good will by creed leaders.” It would 
dc something else. It would put the Church where 
she belongs—out in front as the champion of hu- 
man rights. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


King Ibn Saud of Arabia disposed of rumors 
that his government would cancel American oil 
concessions if we supported the Zionists in Pales- 
tine with just two scornful words: “hot wind.” 


* * * * 


I want to read 
The Christian Leader 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year 
$5.50 for two years 


Read Ye! Kead Ye! 
The Christian Leader! 


Fras ms 
a 


For myself 


HN cls UL ER UOMEE Men CRN tee eT PRIM oo MIEN tic. life taity Cte tay 


Signature 


Send to: 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Reactions 


“THE HISTORY OF UNIVERSALISTS AT 
FERRY BEACH” 


To the Editor: 

In response to many inquiries from Ferry Beachers 
anxiously awaiting the appearance of “The History of 
Universalists at Ferry Beach” the co-authors are pleased 
to announce that the book is in the final stages of pub- 
lication. On November 1, the page “dummy” had been set 
up and preparation of the index under way. While copies 
will not be available for Christmas, it is hoped that they 
will be available soon after the first of the year. 

With its one hundred and ten illustrations, this book 
will be unique in the historical lore of the Universalist 
Church. Everyone who has ever been to Ferry Beach be- 
tween 1901 and the present will want to own a copy. The 
price is two dollars; this is less than the cost of publi- 
cation. Ordering a copy is easy. Just write your request 
on a penny postcard and mail it to the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. The sup- 
ply is limited. 
Danbury, Conn 
Arlington, Mass. 


Dr. K. Augusta Sutton 
Robert F. Needham 


PUT TRAINED SOCIAL SCIENTISTS TO WORK 
ON PROBLEMS OF RELIGION 


To the Editor: 

The study by Myles Rodehaver and Ralph Gray en- 
titled “Ministers on the Move” is, I believe, one of the 
most constructive things attempted in a long time. Both 
the authors and the LEADER are to be highly commended 
on making this kind of objective material available to the 
denomination. 

Such a gathering of information about one of the sig- 
nificant aspects of our church not only defines the prob- 
lem we need to solve, but it points up possible solutions. 
We know from it where to get hold, it gives us a founda- 
tion on which some genuine structure can be erected. 

If other areas and segments of our denomination could 


be likewise studied in this way, I venture that it would ~ 


not be long before we should be making astounding prog- 
ress in establishing and promoting a kind of religious 
thinking and practice that would really meet the needs of 
people who have abandoned the more orthodox kinds of 
churches. 

I believe it is clear that the trained Social Scientist 
has a great deal to contribute to our society in general. 
But to put him to work on problems of religion, from a 
practical point of view, would be, I think, the very kind 
of thing Universalists, more than any others are equipped 
to do particularly because we hold theology rather lightly; 
lightly, since human need is basic. What ministers to hu- 
man need? In answering this question, let’s get the help 
of people like Rodehaver, Gray and all the others available 
who will help. 


Chicago, Illinois Emerson 8. Schwenk 


START WITH THE LEADER—AND STAY WITH IT 


To the Editor: 

THE CHRISTIAN LEADER has always been an outstanding 
journal and now it seems to me it has reached a new high 
in making the denominational news both exciting and in- 
spirational to its readers. 

For the reason that I believe it to be the most important 
factor in the education of Universalists, I want to go on 
record as saying that if I had the planning of the women’s 
course at Ferry Beach (which I taught this summer) to do 
over again, I should start with THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
instead of making it incidental. 

Robertine Rice 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


of Our Readers 


“QNLY UNIVERSALISM LIVED” IS THE ANSWER 


To the Editor: 


Why so much tall about what we do not believe when we 
have the great big message of God’s all-conquering love? 
This message is so important that we would do well to con- 
centrate on it and dismiss our differences. A short time ago 
I saw a poster made by a group of children in which the fire 
of hell had a dominant place. While orthodox Christians are 
bringing such teaching to little children, does it not seem 
rather silly for Liberal ministers and teachers to be quibbling 
about whether God is a personal God or not? If I believe He 
is a Person, and you think of Him as a Force beyond any 
other force, why does it matter? The important question is 
whether or not He is good and whether or not He is able to 
make a Success of the perfect universe He has begun. 


The Universalist is the first church of modern times to 
answer this in the affirmative. God has given us this wonder-. 
ful message to make known to the world. When the knowl- 
edge of this all-conquering love saturates the lives of individ- 
uals and of nations, then we shall have the answer to the: 
world’s problems. It is only when Universalism is taught and 
lived that it is the answer. 

Lucy H. Hammond 
Oakland, Cal. i 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


NOTES FROM THE SOUTH. 
Brewton, Alabama. 


The A.U.W. of the Brewton Church 
began its yearly program on Septem- 
ber 15, with twenty-three members on 
the roll, seven of these having newly 
joined. Officers for the year are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Ben K. Strain; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs. E. L. McMillan, Secretary, 
Mrs. R. H. Strain, Jr.; Treasurer, Mrs. 
John R. Miller, Jr. 


The society has been divided into 
three groups, each one responsible for 
raising a minimum of seventy dollars 
by the end of the year. The entire 
A.U.W. will meet together on the first 
Monday of the month, the individual 
eroups meeting separately as they see 
fit, to pursue their selected courses of 
study. Church duties (care of the 
erounds, providing flowers, planning 
for church suppers) were assigned to 
each group for a three-month period. 


St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Mrs. George Gilmour, wife of the 
Universalist minister in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, recently paid a visit to the 
office at 16 Beacon Street. She gave an 
enthusiastic report of the Women’s 
work in her church. The attendance 
has almost doubled; the church debt 
has been paid, and plans are being made 
for the redecoration of the church build- 
ing. This is the fifteenth year of Mr. 
Gilmour’s pastorate in the St. Peters- 
burg church. 


North Carolina 

The Church of Eternal Hope at Kins- 
ton (Rev. Thomas Turrell, minister) 
was the scene of the Annual State Con- 
vention of Universalist Churches of 
North Carolina and the forty-first an- 
nual assembly of The Association of 
Universalist Women. Mrs. James A. 
Ward was elected president of the 
women’s organization. 

The men of the Kinston church, un- 
der Mr. Turrell’s able leadership, are 
organizing a new group called the 
Kinston Men’s Liberal Club. They have 
already held two meetings, one of them 
taking the form of a discussion as to 
program and procedure, during which 
the women of the church served a chick- 
en supper. 


The church in Kinston is busy with 
plans to beautify its grounds, paving 
walks to the doors and planting grass 
and shrubbery around the building. Mrs. 
Seth R. Brooks , representative from 
the National A.U.W. to the North Car- 
olina Convention, writes, “I was a- 
mazed at the improvement . . . Did 
those women work!” 
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A committee was appointed from the 
Convention with Mrs. R. A. McCullen 
as chairman, to confer with the mem- 
bers of Inman’s Chapel (Canton, N. C.), 
as to the future set-up of the church. 
Rey. Ordell E. Bryant, now residing 
in Brevard, has been conducting Sun- 
day services at Inman’s Chapel in the 
alssence of a regular minister. 


An auction-ingathering at Red Hill 
has netted the members approximately 
one thousand dollars toward the fund 
for their new church building. 


Rey. L. C. Prater and family are 
happily settled at Outlaws Bridge. 
Their daughter Marie has been elected 
President of the State Universalist 
Youth Fellowship. ; 


THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE 


On October 27, a meeting of- the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom was held at the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston, to protest the bill 
calling for compulsory military train- 
ing. 


The W.I1.L.P.F. originated in 1915 
when a group of forty-seven American 
women attended the International 
Council of Women at The Hague, and 
under the leadership of Jane Addams 
labored to stop the first world war and 
to take steps to prevent future wars. 
This League has grown in numbers and 
influence, and has concerned itself with 
all problems of reconstruction, with 
particular emphasis on world disarm- 
ament. During recent years it has put 
in the forefront of its program the 
fostering of friendship with South Am- 
erican countries. 


Mrs. Alexander Stewart, national 
president of the League, addressed the 
meeting. She reviewed the history of 
the WILPF, summarized the post-war 
trends in American politics (which she 
felt revealed a gradual tendency to- 
ward military regimentation) and com- 
mented upon Bill HR 4278, which calls 
for conscription at eighteen years and 
a two-to-six-year military training. 


Mrs. Stewart believes that compul- 
sory military training is not a prac- 
tical solution for the nation’s problems. 
This sort of training, in the opinion 
ot European survivors, has been the 
chief cause of recurrent wars. The 
billion and a half dollars so budgeted 
would be wasted upon years of train- 
ing which, with the rapid progress of 
scientific discovery, would be obsolete 


in six months in the event of an atomic 
war. A far better use of this money 
would be in purchasing implements for 
agricultural and industrial reconstruc- 
tion, thus helping to remove the fear 
of economic warfare. 


The WILPF favors the idea of a 
Federal World Government as superior 
to the present United Nations organ- 
ization. Such a federation would be 
open to all nations on equal terms, with 
an international police force responsi- 
ble for preventing aggression. 


A DENOMINATIONAL QUIZ. 


Copies of the Denominational Quiz 
used in Mrs. Rice’s class at the Church- 
manship Institute, Ferry Beach, are on 
hand at the A.U.W. office, 16 Beacon 
Street, and may be had for the asking. 
The questions cover many important 
details of our denominational history 
and organization, and have been used 
with interest and profit by many of our 
women’s groups. 


The answers will be printed sep- 
arately, if there is any demand for 
them. 


ANOTHER MEN’S CLUB GETS 
IN THE STOCKING LINE. 

The Men’s Club of the Pullman Uni- 
versalist Church, Albion, New York, 
has joined the ranks of those backing 
the use of the “Christmas stockings” 
for the benefit of the new Elliott P. 
Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys. 


REV. PEARL MOCK HONORED 


At Banquet Night during the Indiana 
State Convention at Muncie, when one 
hundred years of Universalist history 
was reviewed, Rev. Pearl Mock was 
presented with a gift of money for long 
service both as minister, and clerk of 
the Indiana Convention. 


INGATHERING SERVICE 


It has become a custom in The Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women to ar- 
range for an Ingathering Service for 
the Christmas stocking coin cards 
which provide a large portion of the 
funds with which the work is carried 
on. The service for 1947 is printed on 
page 24 of the current Year Book. 


PERSONAL 


Immediately following the General 
Assembly, A. Edwin Grimes, General 
Field Worker of The Universalist 
Church of America spent four weeks 
with the Church of the Messiah in Phil- 
adelphia. In addition to assisting them 
in making surveys for relocating the 
present church, Mr. Grimes preached 
on Sunday morning, October 5. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon . Street, Boston 8 | 


AN ADVENTURE IN GROWTH 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Universalist church schools have 
been given a directive for the year 
1948. The story of it appears on page 
514 of this issue. Briefly this will give 
you the picture of what has been re- 
quested in the way of a program by 
church school workers themselves. Also 
a few of the plans already outlined for 
meeting their request. 

To all ministers and church school 
superintendents have gone Suggestions 
for a November Workers’ Conference, 
at which time in every local church the 
Adventure and some of its opportun- 
ities may be presented. It is hoped that 
these will be given earnest and thought- 
ful consideration. And that from many 
churches word will come back indica- 
ting enthusiastic endorsement of the 
plan and whole-hearted commitment to 
ite 
DON’T MISS THEM! 

It is always heartening to read of 
earefully planned undertakings in the 
local church meeting with success. If 
you are in the mood for a little en- 
couragement the five reports in this 
issue under the caption, Religious Edu- 
cation at Work in Universalist Church- 
es, will inspire you. 

Here are evidences that the forward 
steps being recommended to Universal- 
ist church schools for 1948 are far from 
impossible. Already they are being tak- 
en in some churches. Does it seem fan- 
tastic to talk about interesting the par- 
ents of church school pupils? Read 
how they did it in Elgin and in Floral 
Park. Is a Religious Education Commit- 
tee with definite responsibilities for se- 
curing and guiding teachers impos- 
sible? Read what happened in Melrose. 
And without realizing it perhaps, 
Swampscott, in sending its junior highs 
to camp, is helping them at an early 
age to develop qualities of leadership. 

What about new pupils? Note that 
Elgin attracted some who were “un- 
churched” because its program was dis- 
tinetly liberal and free from the tradi- 
tional approach. Many of our church 
schools could increase their numbers 
were leaders equally committed to a 
religious education which is consistent 
with what we profess to believe. 

If by chance your church is without 
a minister as many are these days, and 
church school has been neglected, or 
if it is listed in the records as “dor- 
mant,” think what you might do to re- 
vitalize it. East Montpelier has shown 
the way and we congratulate Miss 
Page and all who have worked with 
her. Note the reason for reopening. 
Not to report another school at the end 
of the year. But because a group of 
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people realized that the children of the 
community needed, as do children ev- 
erywhere, a purposeful program of re- 
ligious education. 


REPORTING FROM THE FIELD 


Notes on Indiana 


Muncie: The parish house has been 
completely redecorated. Each class 
room is freshly painted with appropri- 
ate pictures and furnishings. New 
paints, puzzles, blocks and dolls have 
been supplied for the kindergarten. 
The primary class has made an autumn 
teble cover for its own worship center. 
In the large vestry where the older 
ones worship new hymnals, “The Bea- 
con Song and Service Book,” have been 
provided. Interested families and 
friends bought and presented 24 copies, 
their names being inscribed on attract- 
ive book plates. A “sing” was held to 
become familiar with some of the new 
music and words. 

A bulletin board and browsing table 
displaying friendship program books 
on India, and China, seasonal materials 
on Thanksgiving and Christmas, cur- 
rent clippings and pictures from mag- 
azines are kept up-to-date by one of the 
young people. The youth class has 
joined in a state-wide rally, when Miss 
Ann Postma will speak, and plans for 
local programs will be made. 

A large parents’ class of young 
adults, under the leadership of the min- 
ister, meets during the church school 
hour each Sunday. They have made a 
study of the Bible, using “A Study of 
the Bible’ (Goodspeed), and now are 
finding out about other denominations 
through “The Church Across the 
Street.” Included in this group are 
young women of the Junior Guild who 
are making plans for a program on 
child study and religion in the home. 
A large nursery roll keeps in touch 
with parents through letters, calls and 
informal gatherings. 

All this work is directed by an active 
Religious Education Committee which 
takes the responsibility of finding and 
training new leaders (several have at- 
tended Mid-West Institute), directing 
the choice of curriculum, planning for 
needed equipment, providing an active 
program for youth and arranging serv- 
ices for Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
Easter. 


Oaklandon: A group of able leaders 
is at work here. The space is ingeni- 
ously divided by movable partitions to 
accommodate kindergarten, primary, 
junior and junior high classes and a 
children’s chapel. Services for the chil- 


_ dren are held separately, and appropri- 


ate and beautiful worship centers are 


arranged by the children themselves 
They have made good use of pictures 
from the magazine, “The Woman’s 
Day”, enlargements of the cover, obs 
tained from the publisher for 10¢ eac 


A carefully chosen curriculum i; 
used, and classes are well attended 
Paintings and a nature collection ma 
be seen in the primary class which 
studied “How Miracles Abound”. | 


This month the youth group is to b, 
host to youth from other Universoa 
churches in the state. 


The next workers’ conference will b) 
held at the Indianapolis Unitaria 
church, with opportunity to visit th, 
classes there some Sunday. 


Other Indiana Church Schools: Ma " 
chester has five classes meeting reg 
larly with average attendance of 44 
Salem has three classes, averaging 1% 
Last year they contributed toward thi 
building fund of a neighboring Neg 
church. At Cunot there is an ads 
class. 

Margaret Winchestef 


A RABBI AND HIS CHILDREN | 
! 


Fortunate indeed is the minister wh 
is known and loved by the children qf 
his church. Much has been writte 
pointing up the joys and satisfaction 
of such a relationship. Here is some 
thing very recent. | 


i 
In the October 29 issue of “T 
Christian Century” the news repolj 
from Boston tells of the recent cay 
which Rabbi Joshua L. Liebman, auth} 
or of “Peace of Mind,” had to anothed 
city. Instead of leaving, he “acceptes 
appointment for life at Temple Isra! 
whose membership during his nim 
years as rabbi has grown from 500 
1400.” Dr. Liebman “declares that H 
was partly influenced in his decision 
turn down the New York offer by tH 
formal petition asking him to sta 
which was presented by a group 
third-graders. It included the quer? 
‘If you go, who will tell us stories?’ 


——— 


*x* *« & | 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


Those of us who think at all 
Suddenly feel very small 
Mighty problems lay us low 
What to do we hardly know 
Man can only do his best 
That’s the goal in any test 


EVER STRIVE! 
— Brainard F. Gibbons — 
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Our Library Desk 


“THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
OF GRACE” 


by Oscar Hardman 
The MacMillan Co. $2.00 


Apparently it is as difficult for an 
orthodox theologian to be objective in 
discussing the Christian doctrine of 
grace as it is for a citizen of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to be objective in discussing the 
Dodgers. Dr. Hardman makes the at- 
tempt in this book but he does not 
quite succeed. There are times when he 
approaches objectivity. But in tracing 
the development of the doctrine, he 
adheres rather closely to the neo-ortho- 
dox position and it is at this point that 
his reputed scholarship falters. 

Perhaps Dr. Hardman is right in 

saying that “.,.to ignore the doctrine 
of grace is to restrict oneself inevit- 
ably to a superficial understanding of 
the creeds.” But to maintain that “the 
doctrine provides a necessary correc- 
tive to that Pelagian or self-sufficient, 
outlook on life...” is to express an 
Opinion and not write history. The au- 
thor should know that there are some 
pretty intelligent people in this world 
who believe that certain interpretations 
of the doctrine of grace need the cor- 
rective of reason and ethics. After all, 
Pelagius served a useful purpose in 
urging the moral 
ereedalism was producing little more 
than apathy. 
We do not criticize Dr. Hardman for 
being devoted to the Anglican Church. 
But when he says that the Church of 
England has achieved a “remarkable 
balance” between the Barthian Theol- 
ogy of crisis and Pelagianism he is 
playing with words. Read it as you 
will, the Book of Common Prayer is 
definitely Augustinian in theology. 

What Dr. Hardman has tried to do 
here is to popularize the Christian 
doctrine of grace. His book runs to 
only 126 pages. Assuming that his mo- 
tive is a good one, which I doubt, it is 
‘obviously impossible to do justice to 
such an important theme in so brief a 
treatise. All things considered, it is not 
surprising to discover that the last 
chapter, dealing with the achievements 
of grace, should prove to be the least 
convincing. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon 


“PROJECTED VISUAL AIDS IN 
THE CHURCH” 


by William S. Hockman 


Pilgrim Press $3.75 


_ “In the projected visual media the 
Church has a powerful set of tools. 
Like all tools, they are not ends in 
‘themselves but means to an end, doing 
‘their best job when controlled by an 
understanding mind and guided by 
skillful and consecrated hands.” Clearly 
and concisely Mr. Hockman presents 
im this book very practical answers to 
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imperative when: 


the questions that are constantly being 
raised by those who are interested in 
the use of projected visual aids in the 
church and church school. Can the vis- 
ual aids be used to change the attitudes 
which are important in religious liy- 
ing? How do you get started using 
visual aids in the church? What are 
the various types of projected visual 
aids? How does the teacher use basic 
principles of teaching in the use of 
visual aids? How shall one choose and 
use the various types in the church pro- 
gram? The use of visual aids for var- 
ious purposes; picture appreciation, 
worship, forums, informational teach- 
ing, development of attitudes. Consider- 
ation of the physical factors in visual 
programs; setting up equipment, aud- 
ience management, getting projection 
materials ready. How shall we select 
projection epuipment? What are some 
of the unsolved problems? 

This book will prove an invaluable 
aid to (1) the church which is consid- 
ering the use of projected visual aids; 
(2) the church which is dissatisfied 
with the results it has thus far ob- 
tained in the use of such materials; (3) 
the church which is desirous of making 
larger and better use of the equipment 
it now possesses. 

It is not just another book on visual 
aids. It is an educational text book 
which every person interested in the 
field of religious education should read. 
It should be in the teachers’ library 
of every church school.. 


A. Edwin Grimes 


“PREFACE TO ETHICAL LIVING” 


by Robert E. Fitch 


Association Press, New York, 1947 
A Haddam House Book 
80 Pages $1.25 


Dr. Fitch, a college professor before 
and since the war, and a Navy chaplain 
during it, offers in “Preface to Ethical 
Living” a diagnosis of the present 
strength and weakness as individuals 
and as a nation and brings into focus 
the ethical and religious problem we 
face today in America. 

He believes that we are too modern to 
be content with old-time religion and 
too bitterly disillusioned to be content 
with lesser substitutes. Speaking from 
his close association with American 
youth in the Navy and in the college, he 
cites that the present generation is 
characterized by its lack of faith. 

It is a book that “keeps you read- 
ing” and I suppose in some ways 
shocks you; at least shocks you into 
the realization of the seriousness of the 
problems of life, ethically speaking. In 
his first three chapters, he raises three 
questions and pictures them very real- 
istically. They are: What’s going on 
now? Who are we, anyway? Where are 
we headed? 

As the book moves on you get the 


sense of its frank facing of facts, its 
simple and direct probing into life and 
at the same time its practical appli- 
eation and remedy of the problem. It 
combines psychology, philosophy and 
religion and brings itself to a close on 
the deeper side. The last chapter deals 
specifically with religion and morals, 
with courage and faith and shows how 
Christianity makes a difference. 

Though it is really a treatise of the 
moral and spiritual malnutrition that 
is weakening our social order, it also 
is a prescription for its ills; indicating 
a code of ethics which will hold good 
in war and in peace, through prosperity 
and depression, on the farm, in the 
factory, and in the office, on the campus 
and in the classroom. 

Because it is a practical book, it 
would interest a wide range of people. 
It ought to be stimulating to young 
people, especially those in our colleges 
today, because it offers a challenge and 
an opportunity for debate and yet again 
and again brings you back to the real- 
ities before individuals today. It is 
well written and sound. 


Alice M. Harrison 


“THE CHRISTIAN HOPE OF 

IMMORTALITY” 

A. E. Taylor 

The MacMillan Company $2.00 

In this little volume, the late A. EH. 
Taylor keeps closely to the announced 
theme. The opening pages deal, of ne- 
cessity, with the general idea of im- 
mortality as it has been exhibited by 
men throughout history. The reader is 


shown that, philosophically, there are 


good reasons for believing in the con- 
tinuance of personality beyond this 
earthly ration. Then we are lead into 
the Christian conception. Dr. Taylor 
tries to make it clear that the Christian 
emphasis is upon the attainment of 
complete selfhood which is “life eter- 
nal.” “Then shall we know even as we 
are known.” 

Christians true to their tradition 
have no idea of recurring terms upon 
this planet. Events march on towards a 
final judgment. Dr. Taylor is sympa- 
thetic with the Universalist stand. To 
him it seems possible that no soul can 
withstand the power of God. Anyhow 
it is not our business to judge any 


man’s status in the presence of the 


Divine. On the other hand, it is im- 
portant for each of us to keep in mind 
the fact that judgment shall come, 
that eternal life may be thrown away. 
It is wise for us to be Universalists in 
our thinking of other men, but to enter- 
tain within ourselves a wholesome fear 
of judgment. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles To 
Best Sellers, From The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


R. SETH R. BROOKS APPOINTED 
TO THE CITIZEN’S ADVISORY 
BOARD 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the 
National Memorial Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Citizen’s Advisory Board 
which was called for by the passage 
of the Heber bill. The remaining mem- 
bers of the Board are Donald Clemmer, 
E. Goring Bliss, Judge Walter J. Casey, 
Mrs. George C. Thorpe and Dr. Win- 
fred Overholser. 


George Kennedy writing in the 
“Washington Evening Star” gives an 
excellent statement of what the appoint- 
ment of the Citizens’ Advisory Board 
hopes to do in dealing with alcoholism. 
“It means a new departure in dealing 
with a very old problem, alcoholism. 
The Heber bill authorizes the courts of 
the District of Columbia ‘to take ju- 
dicial notice of the fact that a chronic 
alcoholic is a sick man and in need of 
proper medical, institutional, advisory 
and rehabilitative treatment.’ 


“It means one of the first scientific 
attacks on what is called the Nation’s 
fourth public health problem. Its suc- 
cess will cause other communities 
throughout the Nation to take up the 
fight. Its failure—and any advance too 
small to have social effect will be fail- 
ure—will mean going on in the same 
old stupid way, a way that no one 
defends .... 


“The bill authorizes a research pro- 
gram—finding out more about alco- 
holism—which is of the utmost import- 
ance . 


“The money for the program comes 
from a special source. The bill taxes 
the liquor trade to pay the costs.” 


CHRISTENINGS 1947 


Breviouskyeereported mes ssnic. cess 398 
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Philadelphia, Pa. (Messiah) ..... uf 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Restoration) 3 
826 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST RALLY 


More than one thousand Universalists 
of Massachusetts attended the second 
annual giant rally sponsored by the Pro- 
motion Department of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, Oct. 19, 
at the First Universalist Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The meeting started wih the proces- 
sion of a mass choir of over one hun- 
dred voices. The keynote speech was de- 
livered by the Hon. Fred B. Perkins of 
Providence, R. I., President of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention, who, 
speaking on “Faith Unlimited,” stressed 
the historic position of Universalism in 
developing liberal traditions in our coun- 
try and the particular need for present- 
day Universalists to stand for that liber- 
alism in a time when any liberal idea is 
apt to be misunderstood. 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Superintendent 
of Massachusetts Universalist Churches, 
made several announcements con- 


cerning the accomplishments of Mass- - 


achusetts Universalists under the ‘10-10”’ 
program. The purpose of this program, 
he explained, is to increase the efficiency 
of each church by ten per cent a year 
for a period of ten years. Especially en- 
couraging were his remarks about the 
revitalized youth work of the state and 
the proposed formAtion of a state lay- 
men’s organization. 


David Peice, Chairman of the State 
Promotion Department, told of the pop- 
ular appeal of Dr. Scott’s radio talks 
over station WLAW Sunday mornings 
at 8 o'clock and said that listener re- 
sponse has increased greatly over pre- 
vious radio programs because the larger 
station is reaching a wider audience. He 
urged Universalists as individuals and 
as churches to assume a greater re- 
sponsibility for continuing the broad- 
casts. 


A buffet supper was served and the 
evening session was given over to dis- 
cussion groups on the various phases of 
Universalism in action. 


CHURCH OF THE RESTORATION, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


One of our excellent Couples Clubs 
is to be found at the Church of the 
Restoration in Philadelphia, Harmon 
Gehr, minister. This group meets 
monthly on a Saturday night, with an 
attendance of some twenty-five or more 
couples. The program is both educa- 
tional, entertaining, and social. At the 
October meeting A. Edwin Grimes pre- 
sented the Denominational Kodachrome 
Lecture to this group. 


SCHWENK CALLED TO 
HAVERHILL PARISH 


At the annual meeting of the Firs¢ 
Universalist Society of Haverhil 
Massachusetts, the Rev. Emerson 
Schwenk was unanimously called t 


The reports of the church indicate: 
that all its departments were in | 
healthy condition. j 

The extensive repairs to the auditor 
ium, banquet hall and the Sunda; 
school room including new lights, hav’ 
been paid in full and the bills of thy 
church have been paid, leaving a sma} 
balance at the end of the year. | 


Members of the Haverhill chure# 
feel that it is significant that all bill 
have been paid because they have cor 
tributed to the church work of The Uni 
versalist Church of America, The Assci 
ciation of Universalist Women, and ti 
the John Murray Atwood Fund. 


Henry Wallace was chairman of th 
Pulpit Committee and also chairme 
of the Board of Trustees. 


N. Y. ASSOCIATION OF i} 
UNIVERSALIST LAYMEN. 


Representing the Men’s Work of th 
Universalist Church of America an 
the Universalist Publishing House, M) 
Grimes attended the New York Stat 
Convention of Universalists at are | 
N. Y., October 16-18. He reported 
very ative and forward-looking lay} 
men’s organization in the state. Som 
hundred laymen were present for th 
meeting of the New York Associatiqi 
of Universalist Laymen on Saturda 
afternoon and evening. At the presej 
time there are twelve local chepild 
of this organization. The afternoon w. 
given over to the business of the assi) 
ciation at which time the men voted 
five point program of advance, includ 
in which was whole-hearted support | 
the new Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Dii 
betic Boys, visitation of officers to 
men’s clubs in the state, and a defini 
program of church attendance on tl 
part of the men. Mr. Roy W. Park 
of Watertown was re-elected Preside} 
for the new year. Following the bus 
ness session Mr. Grimes Spoke brief 
about prospects for our men’s work | 
the denomination and presented ¢ 
Kodachrome Denominational Lectur 
The banquet speaker was Mr. Char 
W. Avery of Hamburg, N. Y., Distrif 
Director of Men’s Work for the Buffe 
District of the Methodist Church. H) 
spoke convincingly, suggesting wa. 
and means by which laymen may asst 
in caring for services of churches whe 
there was an unoccupied pulpit. Pay 
of this program included regular trai 
ing for men who were to assist in su: 
work. 
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| NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Thomas Turrell 


We are pleased to report a lively, hap- 

y and successful session of the Univer- 
alist State Convention of North Caro- 
na, held Oct. 2 to 5 inclusive at Kin- 
ton, N. C,, assisted by neighboring 
hurch of Woodington. The pastor, Rev. 
‘homas Turrell, was Chairman of Pro- 
ram, and Mrs. L. M. Nash was Chair- 
2an of Hospitality. Much credit is due 
he latter and the women who assisted 
er for efficient and “full” service of the 
uisine in the new Church Annex. It was 
he forty-second annual session of the 
Yorth Carolina Universalist Convention, 
nd the forty-first assembly of The Asso- 
iation of Universalist Women. More 
han one hundred and fifty delegates reg- 
stered for joint sessions, and departed, 
eeling that time was profitably spent 
nd important business transacted. Dr. 
forace Westwood of Charleston closed 
he exercises with an inspiring address 
O a capacity audience (some sat in the 
isles) on Sunday, October 5, at 11 A.M. 
Jis subject was “Three Religions: Com- 
nunism, Catholicism and the Liberal 
Shurch.” New members joined the 
thurch on the spot. 

Officers elected for ensuing year: 
resident, James A. Ward of Rose Hill; 
2ev. O. E. Bryant of Brevard, First 
Vice-President; William M. Outlaw of 
seven Springs, Second Vice-President; 
Mrs. Harvey Mitchell of Kinston, Third 
Vice-President; Earl P. Matthews of 
clinton, Secretary; Horace G. Ward of 
Rose Hill, Treasurer. (Mrs. Sally Blan- 
hard, retiring treasurer, was given spec- 
al recognition for faithful duties done). 
Prustees: Paul J. Smith of Rocky 
Mount; Mrs. George Croom of Kinston; 
nd John E. Williams of Fayetteville. 

Officers of The Association of Univer- 
alist Women elected as follows: Mrs. 
as. A. Ward of Rose Hill, President; 
{rs. W. Foster Gurley of Kinston, Vice- 
‘resident; Essie M. Outlaw of Seven 
prings, Secretary-Treasurer; Mrs. W. 
I. Skeels of Rocky Mount, Financial 
ecretary: Trustees: Mrs. John E. Wil- 
ams of Fayetteville, Lula B. Brantley 
tf Rocky Mount; and Marie Prater of 
Jutlaws Bridge as President of the Uni- 
ersalist Youth Fellowship. 

Greetings from the Unitarians of Char- 
tte were conveyed by Miss Garibaldi. 
nd among several important resolu- 
ons adopted were the following: a res- 
lution endorsing the program of relig- 
us education formulated at the Bien- 
al Assembly in Canton, N. Y., recently; 
edge to secure field workers for Church 
chools in the State, and in particular, 
paid specialist in this field; appeal to 
tesident Truman to grant amnesty to 
onscientious Objectors of World War 
[; a resolution to study labor and man- 
zement problems with a view to pro- 
ction of equal rights for all; also, an 
ypeal against racial prejudice and dis- 
mination; and denouncement of uni- 
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versal military training in time of peace. 
A panel discussion of religious educa- 
tion under Chairmanship of Miss Paul- 
ine Outlaw revealed concensus of opin- 
ion favoring teaching of Bible as liter- 


‘ature in public schools, but omitting doc- 


trinal emphasis. Space will not allow 
fer tranchant remarks of Dr. Westwood 
in his challenge to the Liberal Church, 
as he compared the rival religions of 
Communism and Roman Catholicism 
in their totalitarian effort to command 
spiritual allegiance of man. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Jean Neal 


The sixty-ninth annual convention of 
the Universalist Church of Ontario in 
Canada was held in the Church of Our 
Savior, Olinda, Sunday and Monday, 
October 12 and 18, 1947. 


The convention was officially opened 
Sunday evening by the President, Al- 
bert Bruner of Olinda. ~ 

_The occasional sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. George H. Campbell, act- 
ing pastor of the Church of Our Savior, 
Olinda. A christening service was con- 
ducted and Holy Communion was ob- 
served. 


The convention continued through 
Monday with speaking by the Rev. 
Helen Adams of Lansing, Michigan, 
Albert Bruner and Mrs. 
Campbell of Olinda. The guest speaker, 
Dr. Frank D. Adams of Lansing, Mich- 
igan, took his text from Hebrews, 
Chapter 11, “He went out not knowing 
where he went, lead entirely by Faith.” 
Dr. Adams began by stating that to 
him there was a very close connection 
between the faith of Christopher Col- 
umbus when he discovered America 
and John Murray when he founded the 
Universalist Church. John Murray, who 
was a Methodist, through sacrifice and 
hardship, finally delivered the first Uni- 
versalist sermon in Thomas Potter’s 
church in 1770 and through this sermon, 
religious freedom came to America in 
1786. Dr. Adams said, “Do not let any- 
one tell you our mission as Universal- 


ists is fulfilled. Who knows the great . 


Universalist faith yet to be discovered ? 


Rey. George H. Campbell conducted 
a Memorial Service paying tribute to 
those who have passed on. 


Following the Memorial Service, ev- 
eryone joined in the Fellowship dinner. 


Monday afternoon completed the bus- 
iness session and the convention closed 
with the election of the following offi- 
cers: President, Stanley Upcott, Olinda; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Alymer Burk, 
Leamington, Ontario; Secretary, Mrs. 
Jean Neal, Windsor; Treasurer, George 
Whaley, Olinda; Trustees, Elmer Up- 
cott, Olinda, Lloyd Reive, Olinda, Glen 
Upcott, Olinda. Fellowship Committee, 
Rey. George H. Campbell, Olinda, Mrs. 
Nora Bruner, Olinda and Carabel Dres- 
ser, Olinda. 


George H.. 


LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF 
DR. AND MRS. 
ULYSSES S. MILBURN 

The Get Together Club of Province- 
town Universalist Church held a real 
get together October 20 in the vestry 
when a luncheon was given in honor 
of the summer pastor, Dr. Ulysses S. 
Milburn and Mrs. Milburn as Dr. Mil- 
burn concluded his services for the 
season on Sunday, having served the 
parish for the past five summers. An 
invitation has been extended to Dr. 
Milburn to return for the summer of 
1948. 

Sharing honors with the pastor and 
his wife, Miss Kate Hettash, a teacher 
in the Moravian School at Nain, Labra- 
dor, founded by Commander Donald 
McMillan during his trips to the Arctic 
region, was present and gave a very 
interesting talk on her life and work 
among the 65 Eskimo children cared 
for and being taught methods of civil- 
ization at the school. Embroidered 
linen beautifully done by the children 
was exhibited. For several years in 
the past the Get Together Club has 
sewed and made clothing for Command- 
er McMillan to take back to the school. 
Thirty-five were present, Mrs. Ernest 
Saunders, president, Mrs. Harry West 
and Mrs. Joseph Francis arranged the 
luncheon. 


A.U.W. MEETING IN NORWAY, 
MAINE 

The women of the Universalist 
Church in Norway entertained The 
Association of Universalist Women in 
the Lewiston-Oxford District on Thurs- 
day evening, October 28. 

Supper was served at 6:30 P.M. In- 
vocation was given by the Rey. D. 
Stanley Rawson of Portland. Forty-two, 
representing four different towns, were 
present at this supper meeting. 

Mrs. Harriet Waite of the Norway 
Church gave the address of welcome in 
a very fitting manner. In part she said 
—‘Anyone can be exclusive, but it 
takes a broad mind to be inclusive.” 
Mrs. Albert C. Niles, from Auburn, 
lead the Devotional Service, assisted by 
Kunice Swan as pianist. Greetings from 
the State Association were brought by 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Casco. 

The speaker for the evening was 
Mrs. D. Stanley Rawson of Portland. 
Mrs. Rawson gave a very inspiring 
address. She urged that Universalist 
Women acquaint themselves more thor- 
eughly with the difficult problems con- 
fronting the world at the present time, 
both at home and abroad, such as De- 
linquency, Racial Problems, Displaced 
Children, and so on. She said, “There 
are no problem children, but children 
have problems that adults should help 
them solve.” 

At the close of this meeting, the lat- 
est pictures of the Clara Barton Home 
and Camps were shown by Rev. D. 
Stanley Rawson of Portland, with Mrs. 
Adelaide Klain of Norway as narrator. 

The next meeting in this District will 
be held in the early Spring. The date 
and place will be announced later. 
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LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


A GRANDMA FOR CHRISTMAS 
by 
Alta Halverson Seymour 


Illustrated by 
Janet Smalley and Jeanne McLavy 


$1.00 


Here is the answer to your prob- 
lem of a gift for John or Jane. One 
of the grandest stories I have read. 
It is so interesting, I would scarcely 
know what to say about the age 
interest range. My little girl, seven, 
loved it. My wife, aged—well, you 
guess—thought it adorable and a 
very dear friend, aged eighty-eight, 
had tears in her eyes when the story 
was finished. 


Alta Halverson Seymour gives 
you a story of Christmas prepara- 
tion in Norway. Many Norwegian 
customs are accurately presented 
as well as the description of the 
cookies—flat bread—and other del- 
icacies of the country. 


Gunnuf, the ten-year-old-boy, car- 
ries the story throughout with his 
generous helping of Fru Solem, his 
rescue of her and the acceptance 
of Fru Solem in his home as the 
Grandma for Christmas. Interesting, 
instructive, well-designed for oral 
reading at the Christmas fireside. 


Oh, yes, if you have plenty of 
eggs and butter, you’ll be intrigued 
into trying some of the Norwegian 
Christmas recipes found on the 
front and back binding pages. I 
wonder how they taste, the recipes 
look inviting. 

Charles A. Wyman 


Enclosed find 


(..) cheek (..) money order 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Obituaries 
KATE SINGER CURRY 


Kate Singer Curry, 89, of 1420 Girard | 


Street, N. W., Washington, died at her 
residence October 29 after a long ill- 
ness. She had been a resident of Wash- 
ington for over sixty-six years. 

Miss Curry was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, April 30, 1858. She was the 
daughter of Rev. W. W. and Hannah 
Singer Curry. She spent her girlhood 
in Indiana where her father served 
both as a Universalist preacher and as 
Secretary of State. She moved to 
Washington in 1881 with her family 
when her father became a member of 
the Re-Review Board at the U. S. Pen- 
sion Office. 


She was a successful genealogist 
specializing in the old families of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and she frequently 
did research work for lawyers. 

With her older sister Cora, who died 
in 1944, she gave a large collection of 
records to the library of the University 
of North Carolina which is known as 
“The Curry Collection of Genealogical 
Material.” 


With a younger sister, who died in 
1930, she became Co-donor to the West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of “The Kate and Emma 
Curry Index” of pensioners of the War 
of the American Revolution, consisting 
of many thousands of names and which 
the sisters were twenty years in com- 
pleting. 

She is survived by her sister, H. Ida 
Curry. 


Funeral services were conducted Oct. 
31 by her pastor, the Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, D. D., assisted by the Rev. John 
van Schaick, Jr. 


MRS. NELLIE H. VICKERY 


Mrs. Nellie H. Vickery, wife of Earle 
Vickery, died at her home on Libby 
Street July 31 after a long illness. She 
was born in Troy, Maine, the daughter 
of Walter Monroe and Millie Prescott 
Hillman and had made her home in 
Pittsfield for the past thirty-four years. 


She was a member of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Pittsfield and had 
served as its clerk for the past eight 
years. She was also active in the Uni- 
versalist Ladies Aid Society, the Com- 
munity Garden Club, and the Pittsfield 
Tuesday Club. A graduate of Farming- 
ton Normal School, she attended the 
Silber Burdett Art School in Boston and 
previous to her marriage was a teacher 
in the schools of Pittsfield and vicinity. 
Besides her husband, she leaves a 
daughter, Ruth Vickery of Boston, and 
a son, the Rev. Charles Vickery 


Memorial services were held August 
2 at the Universalist Church with the 
Rey. Donald Hinckley, pastor of the 
church, assisted by her nephew, the 
Rev. Paul Tiller of Natick, Mass., offi- 
ciating. 


STAINED GLASS 
ANON: 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON &- MASS: 


WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


j 


VISIT YOUR | 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and §S Sts., N. W. | 


Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8a.m.to4p.m.— | 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


j 
Plan to worship with us when in| 
the Capital 11 blocks north of thei} 
White House. Take any 16th Street | 
Bus marked S-2. i 
REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 

Minister 

REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D.\) 
Minister Emeritus ' 


Ty 


PULPIT CHAIRS AVAILABLE |} 


If any church is in need of foua} 
or five Pulpit chairs (Gothic mahog- 
any) in good condition, please write 
to: D. J. Brown, 16 Beacon St., | 

Boston 8, Mass 


WANTED... 


Copies of “A. Treatise on Atone! 
ment.” Please write D. J. Brown 
16 Beacon. Street, Boston 8, Mass} 
achusetts. | 


. 


THE CHRISTIAN ct | 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in Training for the Ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 

For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


a 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti- 

ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 

High School and Junior College 
levels. 

_ Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
_ Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
4 tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 

Arts. 
Send for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


vember 15, 1947 


INSTALLATION 


T. PORTER DRUMM, D.D. was 
formally installed as minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Bruns- 
wick, Maine, Wednesday, October 22, 
at 7:30 P.M. 


The Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, State 
Superintendent of Universalist Church- 
es of Maine, offered the Invocation and 
the Lord’s Prayer. The Scripture Les- 
son was read by the Rev. Sheldon 
Christian, Editor of “The Maine Uni- 
versalist.”” The Sermon and Charge to 
the People was given by the Rev. Cym- 
brid Hughes of the Green Street Meth- 
odist Church of Augusta. 

The Act of Installation was per- 
formed by the Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes 
of Portland. The Installation prayer 
was given by the Rev. D. Stanley Raw- 
son of the Messiah-All Souls Church of 
Portland. 


The Charge to the Minister was 
given by the Rev. Douglas H. Robbins 
of the Winthrop Street Universalist 
Church of Augusta and Greetings from 
Community and Sister Churches were 
brought by the Rey. Thompson E. Ash- 
by, D.D. of the First Parish Church of 
Brunswick. 

The Rev. T. Porter Drumm, D.D. pro- 
nounced the Benediction. 


GENERAL FIELD WORKER 
IN CONNECTICUT 


At the request of the Connecticut 
State Convention the General Field 
Worker is to spend a period of three to 
four months in the state, beginning 
November 1, aiding each church to an- 
alyze itself as to its present program 
and future possibilities, and investiga- 
ting the possibilities for new movements 
as well as possible relocation of certain 
of our present churches. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
has been appointed by the Committee 
on Religious Life in-the Nation’s Cap- 
itol, chairman of a committee to publish 
a Church Directory. The Committee on 
Religious Life includes Catholics, Pro- 
testants and Jews. 


2 * * 


Colonel J. Theodore Whitney resigned 
as Moderator of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church because of 
moving to another city. Ralph C. Staeb- 
ner has been elected the new Modera- 
tor. Captain Harry F. Richardson has 
been elected to the Board of Manage- 
ment. Arthur G. Wiley has resigned 
as Head Usher after serving the church 
twenty-three years on the Ushers 
Corps. 

ns ne 


Ernest A. Thorsell of Weymouth, 
Massachusetts, has accepted a call to 
the Congress Square Universalist 
Church in Portland, Maine. 


Ate Se oe a 
THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS -COLEEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


W elcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D. LL.D., President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The Massachusetts Fellowship Com- 
mittee will meet at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Monday, No- 
vember 24, 1947 at 1:45 P.M. for the 
purpose of examining Mrs. Rosalie A. 
West for ordination. 

Robert M. Rice, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Rev. Robert L. Weis dropped from 
Fellowship on account of going into 
another denomination which does not 
recognize reciprocal fellowship with 
the Universalist Church 

Henry H. Schooley, Secretary 


IT IS NOT TOO EARLY TO THINK OF 
CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


WE HAVE AN UNUSUAL SELECTION TO OFFER 


JEWEL SELECTION 


CRACKLING 


In Scotland the family of Newriches, 
from England, were returning from their 
first day’s shooting. None had ever hand- 
led a gun before and there were several 
casualties. The father had his arm in 
a sling, the son limped, the daughter 
had her head bandaged. 

An old ghillie met them and inquired 
if they had had a good day. 


“Tt was terrible,” said the father. 


“But you bagged something, sir,” said 
the ghillie, pointing to the second son, 
who was carring a sack on his back. 


“That,” cried the father. “That is the 
dog!” 
—Boston Globe 


CURRIER AND IVES 


@ For generations the world 
has admired the exquisite art- 
istry of Currier and Ives. Their 
portrayals of the American 


Asked, in the course of a lesson 
common nouns, to name five of the} 
describing objects to be found in tlh 
cellar of his home, a suburban schoc 
boy walked to the blackboard and wro 
this list: 


“Furnace, coal, tubs, ladder and mice; 


—Boston Glol] 


4 


Customer: “Do you have somethi} 
I really can depend on to wake me 
the morning?” 
have | 


Storekeeper: “Well, we 
motl 


home, but I’m not sure his 
would part with him.” 


THE BROWNIE CARDS 


| 
{ 


@ Twenty colorful designs in an 
appealing blue box, picturing a 
typical Brownie figure ........ $1.00 | 


FOR SALE BY THE UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Scene are unparalelled in Am- 
erican art. 
Sixteen cards 


@ Sixteen Jewel Etchtone cards in 
sparkling beauty. Each card glitters 
with jewel-like brilliance ....... . $1.00 


THE MURRAY PRESS 


Tear off and mail 
Please send Christmas Cards 


(eee ) boxes Jewel (ate ) boxes Brownie / 
ae ) boxes Currier and Ives (........ ) boxes Murray Press — 


Coe eeeesecceeccoes 
ee eerscccore CORPO Ore ee reese recess ee eee SOS ES EOE HOO EEO EESEEESECEE OES OO TOS 


At | 
Pee eeeeeesseseeeseeee Pee eeeeororcveseeeresssece 


Enclosed — [] Check Z rei 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


@ Our own selection of religious and 
semi-religious pictures, particularly appro- 
priate for this religious holiday. 

AW OTtytWORCATOS \\.sss5-ccceccasteetecescetssecee SP1-00) 
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